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LOOK, CHUM... 


That last Manuscript you sent out .. 


Did the jetter from the Editor say ‘’This is 
a honey! Voucher for check going through 
today.’’ Or was it “Sorry, but this one just 
doesn’t jell?’’ 


Was it really a Story . . . or was it a tale 
or a narrative you tried to peddle as a Story? 
Do you actually know the essentials of a 
salable Story? 


Do you know the difference between Plot and 
Story . . . and why formula plots get the 
rejection slips while formula Stories get the 
checks? 


Do you know the Three Manners Of Preser:- 
tation . . . the only three used in the great 
majority of Short Stories . . . and just what 
parts of the Story should be written in each 
one? 


Do you know the Nine Ingredients inherent 
to most Stories . . . and where they should 
be used? 


Have you ever seen a picture of a well-con- 
structed Story . . . drawn to scale in graph 
form showing exactly what belongs where? 
Do‘you have on your desk a 500 word Syn- 
opsis of the Story . . . not of one particular 
story but of any Story in the Adventure, 
Sport, Love, Air, Sea, Far North, Detective, 
Mystery, Business Problem, Marital Life, 
“Teen-Age Tribulation or what-have-you 
fields . . . all laid off in Scenes and Plot 
Steps ready for guidance in composition and 
Timing? 


NO? 


Then, Chum, you need 


MASTER FORMULA! 


95% of the Short Stories published today 
follow the pattern shown by MASTER FOR- 
MULA. Proof lies in the magazines on your 

Isn't it time to quit fumbling? Gamble a 
penny post card for our ROAD MAP FOR 
WRITERS. It answers most of the questions 


posed above and gives you a wealth of writ- 
ing information you never knew about. 


Just address: 


MASTER FORMULA 


Box 1741 Fresno, California 


| Author’s representative, 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Studv by 
| manuscript criticism... 


| 4949 Hollywood Blvd. 


! seller, 


“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


literary collabora- | 
tor, Author of the current non-fiction best | 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR 
STORY (Houghton Mifflin,) Book-of-the- | 
Month Club recommendation; WRITE | 
THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Inc.),| 
and her latest book, 111 DON’TS FOR 
WRITERS, published by Gehrett-Truett 
Hall. 
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MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


Hollywood 27, California 


EDITOR TO AUTHOR 


The Letters of 
Maxwell E. 
Perkins 
Selected and 
Edited by John | 
Hall Wheelock 


A unique volume. 
of interest to every- 
one concerned with | 

% the editorial or liter- | 
ary arts. When Max- | 
well Perkins died in 1947, after many years | 
as head editor at Scribners, he was general- 
ly regarded as the most farsighted and cre- 
ative editor of his time. Here are nearly 
200 of his letters to Fitzgerald, Hemingway, 
Wolfe and many others, which show his edi- 
torial creed and practice. 

“Every publisher and practicing editor will feel 
that the more aspiring, and even experienced, 
writers read it, the better.’ Alfred A. Knopf in 
The New York Times. 

“Any writer, published or yet to be, will find 
the material fascinating and stimulating.’ Jose- 
shine Lawrence in The Newark News 

“Writers and would-be writers will, obviously, 
take most from this extraordinary volume of let- 
ters.’ Geoffrey Parsons in The New York Herald 


Tribune. 
315 pages $3.75 
Order your copy today directly from 
AUTHOR AND JOURNALIST, Denver 10, 
Colo. 


Author Journalist 


Send 


No Money Trial Examination 


NOW! 


The New, Amazing 


-WORD BANK- 


Helps you write with Vigor—Power 
— Interest — Tells you the words 
that earn the checks! 


HOW many rejects — instead of checks — have you 
earned by using the wrong words? 

Now, here is The Word Pank to give punch and vro- 
fit to everything you write! This remarkab’e book is 
not a dictionary, not a thesaurus, not merely a book 
of synonyms. It is a brard-new grouping of associated 
words. It does not give room to weak words It 
eliminates guessing. It absolutely avoids cross-checking 
as in other reference books. It arranges good words 
in such a way that you can’t help but use them 
to pull in the checks! 


Read This Sample—A Small Glimpse 
of the Wealth in THE WORD BANK 


auspicious 
pEATIFIC 
guovANT 
hapey CORDIAL 
by ELATED 
EXUBERANT 
NI 
EXULTAY 
iS 
FELICTO® 
at success ANGUINE 
ately hapPY 
ROPPY T 
nappy oF 


HAPPY 
rable to ROPPY 
ov eat nappine’® 


Just think how wonderful it would be to have on your 
desk, in a single handy volume, similar lists under: 
Expressing Approval Terms Connected With Law 
Without Deception When We Speak Of Sex 
A Person Who — Exaggerated 

—and many, many others. Hundreds of classifications! 
Plus a section on useful prefixes and combining torms— 
a complete index to every word-—-and a Scan Key that 
will lead you to any idea you want in a few seconds. 


Simple — Complete — Indispensable 
You cannot ‘‘get lost’’ in The Word Bank . . . you 
cannot miss if the right word exists! Use this remark- 
able book when you write a story . - an article . 

an advertisement ...a lecture ...a letter...a& 
poem. . anything! Use it to build up your vocabu- 
lary of easily-understood words, any time! THE WORD 
BANK works-—fast! 


SEND NO MONEY 
Just Send Us A Postcard For A Free Trial! 


Yes, take a whole week in which 
to refer your problems to The 
Word Bank .. . at our risk! 
Request book to be sent C.O 
D. Just pay postman $3.00 
plus a few cents in mailing 
charges. Return the book for 
any reason or no reason post- 
paid within seven days and 
we will refund your full pur- 
chase price immediately! 
You cannot lose! order toduv' 
THE RODALE PRESS 
Dept. AJ9, Emmaus, Pa. 
There is plenty of risk in 
writing. There is no risk 
when you order a_ Rodale 
book! 
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YOU 
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SHERWOOD “BRIEFS” 


For every form of commercial writing 
--- for beginners, for professionals! 


SHORT STORY BOOK LENGTH 
RADIO TELEVISION STAGE 
e MOVIE SCENARIO 


A Sherwood “Brief” is a 1000 word or 
more outline of a story. It gives you a 
solid, sound, plot; it gives you characters, 
background, dialogue. It’s your guide for 
quicker, easier creative writing—and, it’s 
yours exclusively, because every Sher- 
wood “Brief” is written to special order. 
The cost is low—it can double your 
writing income immediately. Can you 
afford to be without it? -A 3c stamp will 
bring you full and complete information. 


TODAY’S MARKET IS BIG 


Never in publishing history have demands 
ot new writers. and new -material 
throughout the entire industry been so 
great. It’s the opportunity of a lifetime 
to break into the writing field with a 
steady, writing income. But do not delay. 

er smart, young aggressive writers are 
already well on their way. 


COMPLETE STAFF - COMPLETE SERVICE! 


Analysis, advice, criticism, revision and 
editing, ghosting, research, sales advice, 
complete manuscript typing service— 
these are the other SHERWOOD aids 
available at low cost to all writers. No 
deadwood. Every member of the staff is 
an active, producing, personality in his 
own field now—today! 


Mail This Coupon NOW. No obligation! 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 

Director, International Foundation for 
ribes 

Dept. 4-A, 212 Atlas Building 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah 


Please send complete information on: 
O) THE SHERWOOD “BRIEF” 
OTHER MANUSCRIPT SERVICES 
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Manuscript Help 


From a Selling Writer 


RITING SUCCESS is not something that happens to you; 
it is the result of careful planning. Therefore, the writer 
of tomorrow must know where he is going today. Most of the 
Big Name writers have received help from someone, and many 


of them still do. 


Read my articles in this and other magazines, study my 


textbooks, then decide for yourself if | am the person to help 
you. | do not conduct a writing school, and | have no stereotyped ‘‘lessons 


to sell. 


The assistance | provide is strictly personal, designed to fit your special writing needs. 
| am prepared to give you manuscript revision, constructive criticism, editing or 
personal consultation, as your case may indicate. 


Here is how we get started: Write today for my free circular entitled 
“LITERARY HELP,” and tell me about your writing problems. 


INTERVIEWS BY ARRANGEMENT ONLY. 


CHARLES CARSON, Literary a 


601 So. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


HOW 


TO GET 
YOUR BOOK 
PUBLISHED ... 


The basic policy of this firm is to encour- 
age new, unknown writers. But we are 
also pleased to lend our imprint to the 
books of established authors who find it 
difficult to place their current work. 


FREE 
BOOKLET 


If you are looking for a publisher of your 
book (or pamphlet), learn how we can 
help you. Write today for Free Booklet 
BB. 

VANTAGE 


PRESS, INC. 
35 So. William St., New York 4 


New Training Method 


makes SELLING 


EASIER...MORE SURE 


The CREATIVE ABILITY DEVEL- 
OPER starts with you, your equip- 
ment, your psychology, your own way 
of expression. Through a wonderful, 
new series of daily reports, charts, 
tests and unique methods, you quickly 
learn to write salable stories, articles, 
plays, poems. 

This new training is excitingly dif- 
ferent and more effective...No tedi- 
ous assignments...no cut-and-dried 
lessons...no restraining formulas... 
You are aided to write freely, joy- 
ously, at the peak of your capacity. 
Low Cost. 


Complete information at no obligation. Ask 
for ‘Your Way to Successful Authorship.” 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819 Gilpin Street @ Denver 6, Colorado 
Send TODAY 


for FREE 
BOOKLET 


Author & Journalist 
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Mostly Personal 


After our A&J staff report in the May issue 
on the summer writers’ conferences, you are 
entitled to a brief report on how the meet 
ings turned out this summer. 

Among the many from which I have a di- 
rect report, almost all discovered a decline 
in enrollment, varying from 10 to 35° per 
cent. The reasons for this decline were quite 
apparent: the increasing number of such 
summer meetings, with greater competition 
among them; the feeling that money for fees 
was somewhat less available this year; and 
very importantly, the general uneasiness 
about the international difficulties as indi- 
cated by the Korean war. 

But every director of a summer conference 
from whom I have heard personally felt very 
well satisfied with the results this year. Each 
felt that he had had one of his very best 
workshops, in many cases the best so far for 
his conference. The reasons, again, were 
quite obvious: the greater proportion of seri- 
ousness and enthusiasm among the partici 
pants at the workshops; the smaller propor 
tion of wishful thinking and mere desire-to 
be-a-writer; the increased possibility for good 
teaching-learning situations with the some- 
what smaller enrollment. 

Without question the summer conference 
is a phenomenon which is here to stay among 
writers. It has proved its real value, however 
great its limitations may be. But equally 
without question, the best conferences will 
need to increase even more their helpfulness 
to all concerned, and competition will prob 
ably weed out those less successful in proved 
results. And that is surely as it should be. 


We wish to plead it’s our fault about one 
item in the July issue of dAvJ. The poem 
“Puzzle for July” by Virginia Scott Miner in 
that issue had, as a part of its last line, the 
apparent signature of “The Editor.” ‘This 
signature was a part of the poem and a part, 
also, of the humorous point made by the 


Unfortunately, it was interpreted by 


ees readers as a request for Christmas ma- 
terial by the editors of A&J, and we have re- 
ceived many manuscripts as a result. We re- 
egret that this misinterpretation was possible. 


We are glad that the feature material can 
be so varied and extensive this issue. Barbara 
True, author of our amusing but helpful ar- 
ticle on writing greeting card verse, is an 
editor at Rust Craft in Boston. Appropriate 
to the other market list of this issue, that of 
play publishers, our market tip and_ prize 
contest departments have several references 
for playwrights. Louise C. Horton is the 
leader of a children’s theatre in Detroit and 
author of several prize-winning, produced, 
and published children’s plays. 

Catharine Barrett, popular teacher of writ- 
ing in the Los Angeles schools, continues her 
series of articles on character development in 
the story. And Mary Mack, penname of a 
well-known contesiant in Philadelphia, con- 
tributes another of her very popular articles 
on contesting. 

Our TV tips come this time from New 
York, where Bruce Elliott Strasser has made 
a name as a writer for this developing medi- 
uot. Phe last two issues we have been fortun- 
ate again to pick up the well-received de- 
partment “Tips from Our Readers.” A new 
series, “The Magazine World,” is’ started 
with Mark Harris's discussion of writing for 
the Negro press. Mr. Harris has published a 
novel, Trumpet to the World; he is associ- 
ate editor of Negro Digest and frequent con- 
tributor to that magazine; and he will com- 
plete his M.A. degree at the University of 
Denver next vear with his second novel as 
his graduate thesis. Further consideration 
will be given in other issues to special types 
of markets in “The Magazine World.” 
“Quote” on page 29 of this issue begins 
another feature—of brief valuable comment 
selected from books available at Ad ].—A.S. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, published monthly at 839 Pearl Street, Boulder, Colorado; Author & Journalist 


Publishing Co., Inc. Editorial address: Denver 10, Co 


Raffelock; Managing Editor: Horace Critchlow; Bus 


orado. Editor: Alan Swallow; Associate Editor: David 


ness Manager, Raymond 68. Johnson Entered as 
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You know, we're growing just a shade weary—and we’ll bet you are, too—of those drum- 
thumping ads which lead off with some headline like, “How do you know you can’t write?” It 
seems to us that a look ought to be taken every once in a while at the other side of the ledger: for 
instance, “What makes you think you can?” 

Let's face the fact that, along with the case histories of the John and Jane Does who were 
beginning to be sure they couldn’t write to sell, and, ten days after filling out the little coupon, 
had earned $9,984.07 selling stuff to the magazines, there were a great many others who were be- 
ginning to be sure they coudn’t write to sell—and, by gosh, couldn’t. And, if you're still in the 
trying-to-sell stage, or if you’ve made only a few scattered and lonely sales, it’s still a toss-up as to 
the category in which you belong. 

It's entirely possible that you may not be selling, or selling regularly because your stuff con- 
tains some basic flaws which require repairing and improving before you can reach salable level, or be- 
cause you just aren't getting your stuff to the right markets at the right times to catch the right buying- 
openings. It’s also entirely possible that you aren't selling because you just haven’t got what it 
takes, And the best way to find out which is which, and get straightened out if it’s the former, is 
to secure reliable and competent literary agency assistance and representation. 

Last year, as you may have heard, we created some sort of record by making over eight 
hundred sales for entirely new writers—and we also told others that they weren’t right for the busi- 
ness. You may be sure, therefore, that, if your stuff is salable or can be made salable, we'll help 
you get it fixed up and sold—because there’s no sound we like better than our messenger’s foot- 
steps as he takes our commission-earnings to the bank. And if you haven't got what it takes, you 
may be sure you'll be told so gently but firmly—for the simple business reason that there’s no ten- 
percentage in wasting your time and ours. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 
sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 

NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, payable with material sent, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 
5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, 
seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths; information on terms for other 
types of material upon request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, 


self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts 
Scott Meredith Literary Agency, 580 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


Comment on Scott Meredith's WRITING TO SELL: 
“... the author knows pretty much everything there is to Know about the writing business 


and in this book covers the field thoroughly : 
~The New York Times 

Order YOUR copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and 
Brothers, 49 FE. 33rd St., New York 16. $2.75 
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Inside dope on inside rhyme 


NEAT BUT NOT GAUDY 


BARBARA TRUE 


So you have a poetical streak in you, have 
your (Some have, some haven't, but let’s 
just say you have to justify the article.) 
You are a happy creature, indeed! And 
what you are about to become I'll bet a 
shiny nickel is a greeting-card verse writer. 
You're going to turn your talents right into 
cold hard cash is what you're going to do. 
All right, go ahead, but do a good job of it 
and don’t think you’re going to make easy 
money because it will be just an honest dol- 
lar or two at first. 

Let us assume that your assets are a little 
extra time, a rhyming dictionary, and a bit 
of talent, say, thrown in for good measure. 
Perhaps your first move then would be to 
collect all the greeting cards in the family 
grab-bag and read them through carefully. 
Better still, visit a card shop and read the 
whole counter display, perhaps buying a 
nickle card as you leave, so that you may do 
sa with the blessing of the proprietor rather 
than otherwise. 

But don’t misunderstand me. You aren't 
reading these published cards for ideas. 
Every greeting-card editor knows an old idea 
when he sees it, and he is looking for new 
ones, or at least new versions of the same old 
thing. What you are supposed to learn from 
all this reading is the general construction 
of a greeting card. Get to know what a 
greeting really is. Notice that each verse 
contains a wish or compliment and_ that 
each one has a point and makes logical 
reading. Then when you think you have the 
general gist of it all, go home and try to put 
your own new, fresh, sparkling, vibrant ideas 
into greeting-card form without mutilating 
them. 

Sounds easy, doesn’t it? Beats working, 
vou say! Well, maybe, if you consider beat- 
ing vour brains out iambic tetrameter-tri- 
meter easy. Any fool can rhyme too with 
you, you say. And I reply, yes. and they do, 
too. However, I will go this far with you— 
it can be done! 

Suppose now that you're back from Ye 
Litthe Olde Greeting Shoppe. You're as far 
as vour desk, in fact, with the five-center 
propped up in front of you. Next thing you 
begin to chew your pencil avidly, or bite at 
your typewriter keys as the case may be. And 
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For instance, a 


first thing you know, or at least after a 
couple of hours of hanging around on your 
elbows, an idea hits you. This will very like- 
ly be followed by enough other ideas to keep 
you from completing anything. But don’t 
push aside a second idea because you haven't 
finished the first. Get them all down and 
then go back and polish the first, and polish 
it good! Don’t leave any rough edges. Let 
the meter be faultless, and write it in an 
easy-to-read, natural, conversational style. 
Use phrases that you would use if you were 
talking to the person you're writing for. 
Just because it’s verse doesn’t mean that you 
have to use phrases like, “This little greet- 
ing comes to you, my wishes to convey.” 
That sort of thing is definitely out, now. 
We just don’t do that here, nor anywhere 
else. 

If you keep up with the greeting-card 
trend you will realize that verses are shorter, 
simpler, and just better than they were even 
years ago. Also, there is less deep, 
heavy, rich, warm sentiment on the stands 
these days. A few of these are necessary, 
but don’t write too many. It may not be 
that people are getting hard-boiled so much 
as, shucks, they're just suddenly shy and 
sensitive about the way they feel, that’s all. 
But anyway, short and to the point is a 
pretty salable way to sum it up. 

Short though it is, it must also be warm 
and sincere, especially any written for spec- 
ial titles and members. of the family. A 
general verse, on the other hand, should 
be really general, but that still shouldn't 
keep it from being sincere. It should merely 
be written so that anyone can send it to any 
one else. Just any old anybody, that means, 
and not limited to a certain type of person, 
general birthday verse 
should not read anything like this: 


a few 


This greeting for your Birthday 
Brings a wish from me. 
I hope that grumpy looking mush 


Will wear a grin or three! 


This is what is known as a limiting verse 
because it can only be sent to people with 
grumpy looking mushes. (If you have a 
grumpy looking mush, you need never worry 
about receiving such a verse. If, on the 


- 


other hand, you do not know what a grumpy 
looking mush is, may I refer you to another 
series of articles in another magazine some- 
where.) 

While we're on the subject of what not to 
do, let’s not stop here. It is far too fascina- 
ting a subject (for me). One big “don’t” is 
don’t carry your thought over from one line 
to another. Sometimes it can be done ac 
ceptably in the first two lines or the third 
and fourth lines, but not so well from the 
second to the third line and especially not 
from the fourth to the fifth line. A thought 
should be completed at the end of two lines 
if possible, and must be completed at the 
end of four lines. In poetry, of course, the 
carry-over is quite acceptable and even wel 
come, but the greeting-card verse is an entire 
ly different colored criter. “The greeting-card 
verse reader is prone to pause at the end of 
a line. If this pause leaves him out in empty 
space dangling, he'll sure as shootin’ toddle 
off and buy a competitor’s verse, one that 
doesn't dangle but which instead reads: 


d DA d’ DA d’ DA d’ DA, 
d’ DA d’ DA d’ DA, 
d’ DA d’ DA d’ DA d@’ DA, 
DA, d’ DA d’ DA! 
BLA BLA BLA (to sales clerk and meaning 
wrap it up sister, ’m on my way). 

The following may sound pretty sad but 
such verses are submitted to editors regu- 
larly (and even even). Note 
carrv-over of thought from line two to line 
three. 


breath) 
(deep breath) 
(breath) 
(sigh!) 


worse ones, 


So yvou're having a birthday, 
I hope it’s happy, and 

Even though vou're just old) vou 
I hope the day is grand 


in that it is fully 
Among other 


This verse is a 
packed with what not to do. 
things the third line is slightly uncompli 
mentarv. In greeting card verse vou tell the 
recipient how wonderful she else vou 
keep vour big fat mouth shut, hear? And 
vou never ever indulge the diabolical twist, 
no matter how sincere your feelings. 

It is the sort of business vou have to stick 
vour neck out to get into, and having stuck 
out same vou will likely 
slips which read, “Sorry, this is not different 


gem 


is or 


very get rejection 


enough from material we already have on 
file.” Pleased with the flatterv of the persor 
al note, which that vour stuff was 
read with some interest, vou then go to work 
on something different. Somethine that'll 
knock them right off their old editing 
schmediting chairs. And what happens? 
You know as well as I do... . you get a re 
jection slip this time that reads, ‘Sorry, 
these are too different.” That’s right, they're 


means 
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unreasonable. That’s why it’s not easy. Or 
it could be that they’re right both times 
(may the heavens preserve us!) and even 
know what they're talking about (may the 
Good Lord have mercy on us). They don't 
want it to be so different that it is no longer 
greeting-card verse, but it must be different 
from the material they have on hand. Neat 
but not gaudy, and easy does it (if you work 
at it), and all that middle-of-the-road_ busi- 
ness. 

Some writers when looking for ideas will 
run lightly through the rhyming dictionary 
gleaning ideas from rhymes and also picking 
up unusual rhyme schemes. This is a good 
idea, but don’t be too intrigued by catchy 
rhymes. They do help of course, but you 
can't depend on the rhyme to sell the verse. 
Remember when you have just discovered a 
terrific rhyme that the idea also has to be up 
to snuff, the meter flawless, and the whole 
business must have logic and all the other 
things that go into a good verse. But good, 
different rhymes are a definite asset, and the 
old to-vou, dear-vear rhymes are as much of a 
liability. And did I sav “meter” back there a 
piece? Well, while making this meter IT speak 
of faultless, be sure that you don’t throw in 
meaningless words just for the sake of meter. 
Fach word must carry its share of the 
weight. 

Never let something you secretly suspect 
isn’t quite right slip by vou and on to an 
editor hoping that he will overlook a small 
weakness here and a wee error there, be 
cause he won't. He will not only see what 
you saw, but probablv a whole lot of other 
things to chalk up against your verse. A 
eood part of the that editors buy 
from free-lance writers must be revised be- 
fore thev can be used. When a writer gets 
so good that his work does not require re- 
writing, he’s really good, and chances are he 
will get paid more than the usual 50 or 75 
coppers per line. Be careful, too, that you 
aren't somehow tricked into rhyming you 
with vou. The best of ’em have done it. 


NO SALES 
Esther Alman 


verses 


It's too hot to write, or too cold to write; 
Or the kids are squalling and the house 
is a sight, 
Or the dishes need washing, or Club meets 
today, 
Or my neighbor comes over and won't go 
away: 
I'm one of those writers who never use ink; 
I haven't the time. But I could write, I 
think! 


Author & Journalist 


Also be sure your “new” rhymes aren't local 
rhymes. For instance, if you live in some 
cities you might be inclined to rhyme “hot” 
with “heart.” This has also been done. Be- 
ing a New Englander, I once rhymed 
“hearth” with “path.” I thought the lass that 
caught that one was really on her toes. 
Maybe so, but she was also from the Deep 
South. 

‘There, that about covers the verse. If it’s 
forced, though, and you have to read_ it 
yourself to make it meter, and if the whole 
thing isn’t logical—leave it home. But if it 
does what it should and doesn’t what. it 
shouldn’t, chances are it will receive a cor- 
dial welcome somewhere. However, a_per- 
fectly good verse might leave one editor 
chillsome, and send the next into raptures 
(of a practical sort) and off to the treasurer 
for a check. 

And now say vou have them all ready to 
mail and you’re about to pop the whole 65 
of them into a corregated box. Say you 
have your foot all on the box itself, the 
tighter to pull the rope with which you plan 
to secure all firmly. May I at this point 
shout wildly, STOP! Hold everything! Man, 
that ain’t no way to submit verses to an edi 
tor. They should be typed, each on a sep- 


A PLAYWRIGHT 


LOUISE C. HORTON 


Learn to write a play by writing a child 
ren’s play. That is an assignment that can 
teach you the fundamentals of playwriting 
in a hurry, and earn you a check besides. 
\lso, an opportunity for the budding play- 
wright to work and observe in a professional 
theatre is as remote as it’s possible for any- 
thing to be. But in children’s theatre the 
opportunity is right on your doorstep. 

Forget for a while about writing the Great 
American Drama and try yvour hand at en 
tertaining the small fry. Not that plav- 
writing for children is easier; if anything, it 
is harder. But it is easier in a children’s 
play to see the wheels go round. And it is a 
market that is growing, slowly perhaps, but 
steadily and surely. 

Here are three general rules which you 
must master: 

Rule number one is obvious: Learn the 
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SO YOU WANT TO BE 


arate slip of paper somewhere in the vicini 
ty of three by five inches or whatever will 
slip comfortably into an average sized en- 
velope, and your name and address should 
be on each verse. Then if an editor holds 
one for further consideration and sends the 
others back, he'll know, come check time, 
where to send the check. You should also 
enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope 
for their return. And prithee don’t send 
more than ten at a crack. By the time the 
reader gets to the 10th verse he’s seen 
enough of your particular brand of stuff, no 
matter how good you are, and by the time 
he gets to the 16th or so he begins to get so 
groggy and sluggish that the verses would 
have to light up in neon letters to make 
him think they were unusual or good. Edi- 
tors are more impressed with a few good 
verses sent in regularly. 

After you have them all neatly tucked in 
their envelopes, firmly stuck down and sat 
on, you go out with some dignity and mail 
them. After this performance you return 
home casually and continue the regular rou- 
tine of daily living. This you de quietly for 
the next two weeks, but writing more verses 
as time permits. Let’s say two weeks have 
(Continued on page 33) 


craft of writing. IT shall assume that you 
know how to write correct English and that 
it is playwriting in particular in which you 
are interested. 

Rule number two seems obvious: Learn 
the craft of theatre. A glaring fault in the 
work of many would-be playwrights is one 
you would not expect—a complete ignorance 
of theatre. Plays are being written this mo 
ment by men and women who’ know 
nothing about the stage and its conventions. 
An appalling number of plays offered for 
publication each year are impossible to pro 
duce upon a stage. 

Is there a remedy? 

If you are lucky enough to have a child- 
ren’s theatre in vour town, the answer is yes. 
Go to the director. Offer your services in 
any capacity—scenery, lights, costumes, make 
up—on a couple of plays. 


Study those plays and the audience reac- 
tion to them. Observe the cast and the direc- 
tion. ‘Then write a play for that cast to pro- 
duce for that audience. This method has 
distinguished precedent. It’s the one Shakes 
peare used. 

There is no better way to learn what 
makes good drama than by “holding book” 
under a capable director. “Holding book” 
means prompting. In the full professional 
meaning, however, this entails more than 
throwing lines to a forgetful actor. You are 
required to mark down every bit of stage 
direction given to the actors, to the stage, 
light, prop, and costume crews, to the sound 
effects and music. You learn the “why” of 
these directions and the reason for any 
changes. You live with a play from first 
reading to final production. 

You will develop a feeling for what child 
ren like and what they don’t like, what they 
laugh with and what they laugh at, what 
thrills them and what turns them away, what 
satisfies and what bores. 

You will find that children like action but 
that action must advance the story. Child- 
ren like humor, lots of it, but it, too, must 
advance the story. Children thrill at beauty, 
adventure, excitement, at a satisfying con 
clusion, at many things. But all must move 
the story forward, or the laughter, the 
thrills, are so many trappings. 

If you are seriously interested in playwrit 
ing. it is well worth time out to study this 
craft at first-hand. It will save you time in 
the long run. Six months of apprenticeship 
in a theatre is worth three years of studying 
theory from books. 

Rule number three: Learn child psycholo- 
gy. Learn it from two points of view: that 
of the child actor, and that of the child 
audience. Learn through observation. Work 
with the child actor. Sit with the child audi 
ence. 

Truth is the big thing in each case. 

The child actor. If the characters you have 
created are true, real human beings in the 
way they speak, move, and respond, young 
actors will have little difficulty in portray 
ing them sympathetically. Even an “unreal” 
character can be given reality and believa 
bility. For example, the Young Wolf in 
Little Red Riding Hood is a smart-alec. And 
everv child knows what a smart-alec is. H¢ 
struts and prances about, imitating first Red 
Riding Hood, then Nicholas, then the 
Grandmother, forever trving to be some 
thing he isn’t. He “spoils a good wolf to 
make a bad man.” All children know peopl 
like that. It is a thing they recognize and 
cin reproduce imaginatively upon a stage 
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Your whole play must be based on truth. 
The young actors must believe in the play 
and in the characters. 

The child audience. The audience, too, 
must find truth within your play. If they do 
not believe you, you have failed. An adult 
audience may be polite to your poor, halt- 
ing dialogue, your weak, unreal characters. 
The children won't. If they don’t have faith, 
they won’t come back. They may not even 
stay the first time. 

Do not give your play a “moral.” Do give 
your play truth. If onto your play is tacked 
a moral, it is inevitable that you are forcing 
home a lesson with the subtlety of a sledge 
hammer. If it hits a child that hard, he 
won't like it. Then what happens to your 
moral? 

On the other hand, if you base your play 
on the firm, unswerving foundation of 
truth, you are giving the child an experience 
to which he will respond with his senses, 
emotions, and intellect. The result is some- 
thing that will have become a part of him 
and, many years later, perhaps, will serve 
him well. 

A word here about source material for 
children’s plays. Children are discovering 
life, so the field is limitless. And children 
love everything, fantasy, real life, comedy, 
pathos, mystery—everything! 

I happened to choose Michelangelo for 
one play because he was a youngster who 
went places and did things. His was a life 
of strife and thrills, excitment and disap- 
pointment. He lived in a colorful, exciting 
age. He created beauty. By himself. Every 
child loves to create somthing of his own. 
Michelangelo, of himself, created a world of 
beauty. 

This is the kind of new and different ma- 
terial which children’s theatre editors are 
crying for, So stay ’way from the tried and 
true fairy tales. Please, not another Cinder- 
ella, There are already nine versions. Don’t 
do Jack and the Beanstalk. There are five 
available. There are four versions of Sleep 
ing Beauty, five of Aladdin, six of Hansel 
and Gretel, four of Snow White. You will 
find the same true of almost any fairy tale. 

In the field of children’s classics we find 
three adaptations of Little Women, four of 
Little Black Sambo, three of Pinocchio, five 
of Rip Van Winkle, three of Alice in Won- 
derland, five of Tom Sawyer. 

Approach the writing of plays for child- 
ren with the fresh eagerness of the children 
themselves. The new, the different, the 
beautiful, the fanciful, and the exciting are 
the stuff of which children’s plays are made. 

(Continued on page 33) 
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More on character 


TECHNIQUE OF THE WARNING 


CATHARINE BARRETT 


(Ed. Note: ‘This article continues the dis 
cussion started in Catharine Barrett's com 
ment’s in the July and August 4d&/.) 


In stories of moral issue in which the pro- 
tagonist is pursuing the wrong course and in 
the end will waken to his wrongness and 
change his course, it is highly advisable to 
use the technique of the warning. 

There are four definite reasons for doing 
this: First, you do not make a strong case 
against the protagonist’s wrongdoing unless 
at some point of his erronous career, he is 
warned but continues despite the warning. 
To bring him satisfactorily to forcible jus- 
tice or change of attitude in the end, the 
reader should feel, “He was warned, he flew 
in the face of the knowledge that it was 
wrong.” 

Second: ‘The moral values at stake in the 
course the protagonist is pursuing, and the 
proper perspective on the whole moral issue 
with its pros and its cons, when included in 


the early part of the story, help to fix the 
problem with its full significance in the 
reader’s mind. 


Third: Since the protagonist is to contin 
ue on his own course despite the warning 
(the warning being the arguments against 
his course) , it is necessary for the author to 
build a stronger case on the protagonist's 
side. “That is, it will require more force of 
purpose to carry the protagonist toward his 
aim if he is specifically warned and opposed, 
than if he merely moves against vague gen 
eralized patterns of behavior. Or, to express 
it in other words, if the protagonist is to be 
able to ignore or withstand strong and spe 
cific arguments opposing his attitude and 
course of behavior, his desire or purpose or 
compulsion must be greatly reinforced. This 
necessitates a vitalization clarification 
of the story's conflicting elements, which cre 
ates, as a result, a stronger and more drama 
tic story. 

Four: When story uses the warning 
technique, the single act which brings about 
the climactic change may hold within it 
the whole moral issue without need for anti- 
climactic explanation. Sometimes a keynote 
phrase is used as a symbol to recall the 
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whole argument that was presented inthe 
warning. Sometimes it is enough merely to 
have the protagonist make the choice, and 
the whole argument is implied. 

For example, let us take the trite story of 
the married woman caught under the spell 
of the “other man.” She is going to run 
away with him. She has so many valid rea- 
sons for this decision that she ignores the 
warning of her Aunt Mabel. Aunt Mabel 
has said, “Your husband John is a good kind 
man. When you've lived as long as I have, 
you'll realize that goodness and kindness are 
the most important things in the world. You 
can live your old age with John. while this 
adventurer will always be adventuring into 
new fields.” Our heroine, not 
to be persuaded by such stuffy advice. She 
cannot just turn her head away, she has to 
set up her arguments in defense of her con- 
trariness—arguments strong enough to con- 
vince the reader that she can go her way de- 
spite the warning. ‘There is not only her de- 
sire to run away with the other man, but 
there is also the reinforcement of the argu- 
ments she uses to meet the challenge of the 
warning. She has, she assures herself—and 
possibly she assures Aunt Mabel, too—been 
cheated of adventure and fun and excite- 
ment all her lite. John makes her feel dowdy 
and fortvish, while the other man makes het 
feel youthful and charming. She argues that 
a woman should get out of life what she 
can. Remember Frizell down the 
street, she says: Jessie was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident the other day without ever 
having had any fun at all. Well. announces 
our heroine, when I die, I'm not going to 
feel cheated. 

This plants, for the sake of the story struc 
ture, the fact that this knowledge of the op 
position’s values exists in the protagonist's 
mind. She has given her reasons for ignoring 
or refusing it. but she has at least been made 
aware of the opposing facts. 

At the crucial moment of the story, the 
Other Man does something that makes ou 
heroine remember: You can live the rest of 
your life with goodness and kindness. “No, 
Bradford,”” she announces nobly, “I am not 
going with you, I am staying with my good 


kind John.” 


however, is 


Jessie 
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Without the warning, it would have been 
necessary to include at this point “She real- 
ized in that moment that——"etc. into the 
full discussion of the values involved. Also 
it would mean that in that highly emotional 
moment, she would have to resort to the 
slower pace of reason. This has two bad fea- 
tures: It violates the psychological fact that 
in a moment of emotion a person does not 
have good reasoning ability. And it violates 
the desired pacing of the story, for the end 
of the story with its conclusive action should 
be swift in pace; it is, therefore, no place 
for a discussion of moral values. ‘The timing 
required for such discussion is to be found 
in the slower and more thoughtful move 
ment of the body of the story. 

There are several ways to introduce the 
warning into a story. There is not always a 
place for a righteous reasoning Aunt Mabel. 
The problem may be a secret one and the 
character must therefore do all her owiu 
weighing and conjecturing. This requires 
that the pros and cons be argued in the 
mind of the protagonist. “The small inner 
voice of her conscience, or of her training, 
or the visualized disapproval of her world 
when her act will have been discovered, may 
all serve to warn her. But when possible it 
is preferable to have the warning uttered by 
another character in the story. For two rea 
sons: First, that it brings the argument into 
objectivity, it gives a scene of conflict. be 
tween two people, puts the discussion into 
the simple expression of dialogue, rather 
than keeping it in the realm of iIntrospec 
tion, subjectivity, and abstractions. Second 
it adds force and direction to the purpose 
and action of the protagonist. When the 
heroine herself does all the weighing and 
considering, it is apt to give the story a m¢ 
feeling, with the heroine  shilly 
shallying from indecision and 
back again. A much stronger dramatic situ 
ation is possible when the weighing of val 
ues is done tor the reader in a scene of con 
flict between the heroine who is moved by 
her compulsion, and another character 1 
presenting the unvarving “right” attitude. 
For the most powerful story movement. is 
achieved when the protagonist despite the 
declared opposition of reasoning and princi 
ple-is moved headlong toward disaster by 


andering 
decision to 


the force of her obsession or desire or con 
pulsion. 


Phe Warning must be handled with th: 
most exacting skill. It must not be 
to the reader that this scene is manipulated 
by the author merely to prepare for the end 
The character must other func 
tion in the story, his argument must be 


obvious 


have some 


made to seem a natural outgrowth of the 
situation. And there must be avoided any 
appearance of the author preaching to the 
reader. 

A simple device to avoid discernible mora- 
lizing is to couch the warning in specific 
rather than general terms. Speak of the in 
dividual case, not of the principles involved. 
Not: “A woman cannot so betray her mar- 
riage vows” but: “I remember your wed- 
ding, Althea. You meant it when you said 
‘till death us do part.’ And it’s been a good 
marriage.” You do not say, “Such wicked- 
ness is sure to bring one to a bad end,” but 
you point out exactly what may happen: 
“You're going to Rio, you say. What if his 
love of adventure sends him off some place 
else and you are left alone in some hot 
room in Rio? What will you then? 
Wire John to send for you? Come _ back 


ashamed and humble and repentant? Will 
John take you back? And even if he does, 
what kind of marriage would it be then?” 


So, she is warned. But Althea is head- 
strong. She is obsessed with the desire for 
adventure, she is sure Bradford really loves 
her and would never desert her in’ Rio. 
She will, she asserts, never be ashamed and 
repentant, she will be “proud, proud, 
proud!” So poor Aunt Mabel leaves in des- 
pair, and Althea, untroubled by conscience, 
continues to plunge recklessly toward dis 
aster.... But the reader has been awakened 
to the elements of danger, of moral peril, he 
sees the issues at stake. 

Bradford comes for her. She asks about 
Ponto, the dog of whom Bradford had been 
so fond. “Oh,” Bradford replies carelessly, 
“[ just left him. Someone will take care ol 
him.” 

“But you can’t just leave him!” 

Bradford shrugs. “You didn’t expect me 
to take him to South America with us, did 
your” 

\lthea did not reply. She was thinking. 
Poor Ponto, he will not understand being 
left alone. And then her mind took a 
peculiar turn: alone in a hot room in Roto. 
She raised her head, looked deep into the 
dark eves of this man who waited for her. 
Impatient eyes, eager for the next adven 
ture, incapable of looking back. “Bradford,” 
she said with sudden quietness, “LT am not 
going with you.” 

Nothing more needs to be said. All Aunt 
Mabel’s cautioning has been caretully plan- 
ted and the reader instantly carries it for 
ward into this moment. 

Without the plant the story would have 
had to slow down at-this point to carry all 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Our contest authority at work again 


SLOGANS ARE IMPORTANT 


MARY MACK 


Although in the recent past, slogan con- 
tests have not been numerous, they always 
pop up at some time or other. As long as 
there is advertising, there will be slogans, 
and there will always be advertising. Think 
over the well known firms and their pro- 
ducts, and you will associate some slogan 
with them. When you think of Maxwell 
House Coffee, you immediately think of it 
as “Good to the Last Drop.” When you 
see a Packard car, you remember their slo- 
gan, “Ask the Man Who Owns One.” 

If you can include sales points, product 
virtues, and what is known as “sponsor val- 
ue” (which means a firm’s name or its 
trademark) in about ten words, you are well 
on the way to success in nearly every kind of 
word contest, because your thoughts are ex- 
pressed in a concise manner. If you can win 
prizes with ten words, you surely can do bet- 
ter with twenty-five, and if you are permit 
ted fifty, you will feel like a vocabulary mil 
lionaire. 

Learning to write good slogans can help 
you in your statement contests, because 
many winning statments include a slogan, o1 
slogan-like phrase. 

\ good slogan embraces many points; tt 
should be rhythmic, easy to say, easy on the 
ear, and easy to remember, though not nec 
essarily in rhyme. By rhythm I mean smooth, 
pleasant sound. The foregoing slogans are 
good examples. However, if you CAN make 
your slogans rhyme, no matter how. short 
they are, you are that much nearer being a 
winner, because rhyme lingers longer in a 
judge’s memory than prose. 

There are a number of methods used in 
composing slogans, known as “contest de 
These are the use of inner rhyme, 
puns, contrast, and inversion. 


vices.” 
alliteration, 

\ny one of these methods helps to make 
your slogan outstanding. Also, if you pos 
sibly can, try to get sponsor value into you 
slogan. The man who pays large amounts 
for advertising wants the public to become 
conscious of his name, trademark, or the out 
standing feature he uses in advertising. 
Finally, if you can, include some virtue of 
his product. 

To illustrate, I give you examples of some 
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of the “devices.” Some are slogans which 
have won in contests, others are commercial, 
with which you may be familiar. 

A bakery brought out a new loaf of bread, 
which they emphasized had an “old fash- 
ioned homemade taste.” They asked for a 
name and a slogan. The winning name was 
HOMESPUN and the slogan was “Flavor of 
Grandma’s Day, Baked the Perfect Modern 
Way.” This you will see embodies two de- 
vices, inner rhyme and contrast. 

\ winner in a Crisco contest for slogans 
was “No Need to Beat; Works Fast, Stays 
Sweet—Creamier Crisco.” also had in- 
ner rhyme, but the added virtues of the pro- 
duct, and the product's name. 

I have never seen a finer example of in- 
version than this slogan, which won top 
prize in the National Schaeffer Pencil Con- 
test some years back: “Exactly right to write 
exactly.” This also has mild alliteration. An 
alliterative winning safety slogan was “Take 
Time to Take Care.” 

For short snappy slogans that contain 
rhyme and sponsor value, how about “Mo- 
torists Wise, Simonize” and “Be Wiser, Buy 
This one has inner rhyme, a pun, 
value: “Never Say Dye—Say 


Kavser.” 
and 
Rit.” 

Brief as these slogans are, they cover a 
lot of information. However, if, in a con- 
test, an additional word or two improves 
your slogan, and it is within the word limit, 
use it. Don't sacrifice quality for brevity. 

Po show you how slogans, or a slogan- 
like phrase, gives punch to a statement, I 
give you a few winners. A contest about 
razor blades asked for a twenty-five word 
statement, but this entry was submitted in 
rhyme, and won. Notice the last line is 
practically a slogan: 


sponsol 


Twice the use, at half the price 

Quick as rockets, smooth as ice 

No pull, nicked face or irritation 

DUREXITE EDGE IS SHAVING THE 
NATION 


In a national contest about Spry, the fol 
lowing was a winner; notice it has two slo- 
evans; one in the middle and the other at 
the end of the entry: 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Books on writing fiction; diction 


“ADVISING THE BEGINNER 


‘LAN SWALLOW 


Would you please list books which might 
he considered the basis for a writer's library? 

This month I turn to the library on writ 
ing fiction. And TI face a difficult task, fon 
the nur ber of books published about fiction 
writing is very great—no one can verv well 
have read all of them, and to make a selec 
tion is nearly foolhardy, since the selection 
rust be based on incomplete knowledge. 
Therefore I shall comment frankly upon the 
basis of the experience available to me, with 
apologies for the several sound books I am 
sure I have not been able to examine. 

1. One ought to start, [ should think, with 
books concerned with fundamental princi 
ples of the nature of fiction, and with books 
which help us get critical terms with which 
to discuss fiction with uniformity of 
Janguage. One of the earliest books of this 
type during the recent critical revival in this 
country was Understanding Fiction by Clean 
th Brooks and Robert Penn Warren. Al 


some 


though this book is not so good as Under 
standing Poetry, by the same authors, it is 
perhaps the best among the several similar 
books now available. Excellent and enlight 
ening essays on fiction may be found in such 


books as On the Limits of Poetry by Allen 
Tate, In Defense of Reason by Yvor Win 
ters, various critical books by Kenneth 
Burke, and the recent anthology edited by 
William Van O'Connor entitled Forms of 
Modern Fiction. 

2. Specifically on the writing of fiction, | 
wish to mention, first, The Technique of Fi 
tion by Willard E. Hawkins. The fact that 
this book is published by 1&J may be ex 
cused, I hope, in this case. I read the book 
in manuscript and in published form long 
before becoming associated with the maga 
zine; indeed, the manuscript of this book led 
to mv first contact with Mrs. Bartlett. the 
former editor and publisher of 1 be 
lieve that Mr. Hawkins has provided in this 
hook the most common-sense and down-to 
carth treatment available of the problems of 
writing the popular magazine story. 

8. A number of very 
short fiction writing have been selling stead 
ily for many years, thus proving their status 
as “classics” in this field. Among them, cer 
tainly. are Story Woitrne by Edith R. Mirriel 


good books about 


ces, The Writing of Fiction by A. 8. Hoft 
man, Narrative Technique by Vhomas H. 
Uzzell, and Writing Magazine Fiction by W. 
S. Campbell. I believe that more recent 
books which will join this company are The 
frt of Writing Fiction by Mary B. Orvis, 
The Process of Creative Writing by Pearl 
Hogrete, and Creative Fiction Writing by 
Dorothy McCleary. 

I}. Special problems or various types of fic- 
tion are usually treated in such books as 
those mentioned above; frequently they pro- 
vide the subjects for specialized books, as 
well. Marie Rodell’s Mystery Fiction, Maren 
Klwood’s Write the Short Short, Mildred 1. 
Reid's Writers: Try Short Shorts, Phyllis A. 
Whitney's Writing Juvenile Fiction are some 
good examples. 

>», The writing of the novel requires a 
bibliography of its own. Three basic books 
for long have been Percy Lubbock’s The 
Craft of Fiction (also to be read by the story 
writer), E. M. Forster’s Aspects of the Novel, 
and the prefaces to his novels written by 
Henry James and collected into a book en 
titled The Art of the Novel. Vincent Me- 
Hugh's Primer of the Novel, reviewed in this 
issue of AJ, has much help tor the novel 
writer. Thomas H. Uzzell’s The Technique 
of the Novel is a frequently helpful book in 
a field of fiction writing on which we have 
relatively little written in book torm. 

We are told to write in an easy-reading 
manner, yet published stortes and articles do 
have complicated phrases, and some have 
“dictionary words.” What is the answer here? 

The “level of diction” or choice of words 
in a story is determined by the point of 
view the author uses to tell his story. Ox 
casionally that point of view—if the teller 
is the very educated person who normally 
uses “big words’—will demand a reasonably 
formal or even erudite diction, Phe occasion 
is rare, however, and particularly so in the 
point of view used in most popular fiction. 
Diction must be natural to the story, and 
it normally will be quite easy-reading. 

Ar] - 
NEW BOOKS 
Primer of the Novel by Vincent McHugh, 
dom House. 82.50. 
Vincent McHugh, teacher and author of sev 
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eral successful novels, has written an advanced 
hook on the problems of writing the novel. His 
treatment is divided into three parts: “Phe 
Concepts,” “The Procedures,” and “The Novel 
ist. 
—ArJ 

The Writer’s Book edited by Helen Hull, 
ers. S4.00. 

On behalf of the Authors Guild, Helen Hull 
has selected a group of essays by members of 
the Guild, all offering various advice and help 
to other writers. Among the authors of the 
chapters are Pearl Buck, Ira Wolfort, “Thomas 
Mann, Jobn Hersey, Ann Petry, Rex Stout, 
Arthur Koestler, Faith Baldwin, W. H. Auden, 
Lionel Trilling, Rudolf Flesch 


Av] — 
Fundamentals of Good 
Brooks and Robert) Penn 
Brace. $4.75. 


The 


Harp 


Cleanth 
Harcourt, 


Writing by 
Warren. 


writers (including =a 
Pulitzer prize novelist) have extended theit 
work to that of a basic book in composition. 
\s we would expect from Brooks and Warren, 
the treatment of the problems of composition 
has much more fire and suggestiveness than has 
the usual book on the subject. The book will 
undoubtedly become one of the important desk 
handbooks for writers who need to check up on 
any and all problems of basic methods in hand 
ling the language. 


famous text 
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The World of Fiction by 
Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 
Bernard DeVoto’s book on fiction is his usual 
amusing treatment in which, also as usual, he 
disclaims any serious insight into his chosen 
problems but does manage to strike off a few 
sparks. His “world of fiction” (both its limita 
tions and its values) is indicated by the sen 
tence, “Reading a novel is an act of the mind, 
it is a psychological phenomenon.” One can 
only be vers glad that reading a novel is also 
something else; or that if it is a “psychological 
phenomenon,” it is such a phenomenon that 
Mr. DeVoto and his advisers don't know how 
to psyvchonanalyze it. ALS. 
Books reviewed and other 
he ordered from the Book Department, 
Journalist, Denver 10, Colorado. 


A CAREER & INDEPENDENCE! 


AT ANY AGE—IN GROWING PROFESSION 


Bernard DeVoto 


writers’ books may 


pooKk TRAIN NOW in respected profession 
& Scientific CHARACTER ANALYSIS from! 
Details | HANDWRITING. Used by Armed Forces,, 
Industry, Psychologists, private parties. 

De Witt B. Lucas System — Famous for a Half-Century.} 
THE ACCURATE, SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM— : 
OVER HALF A CENTURY! 1‘ 

' 


{PLEASANT HOME STUDY can prepare you to Earn Real 
+ Money in growing field, full or part time. No educa-! 
stional requirements. Write today for FREE BOOKLET “L’’! 


LUCAS FOUNDATION, 8844 Sunset Bivd., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 


September, 1950 


Post Writer Praises Palmer 

“Be assured that my sale of 
a story to Saturday Evening 
Post will make clifter 
ence in my attitude toward 
studying vour course ex 
cept, if possible, to make me 
work harder. [I have already 
benefited from the Palmer 
COUTSC.” J. Graham Doar, 
Gearhart, Ore. 


To Writers Who Earn 
Less Than $6000 A Year 


FREE Book Tells How You Learn at 
Home to Write More Salable Material 


Let's face facts: (1) 
more carefully than ever before; (2) 
ers are carning good money—selling more mate- 
rial at /iigher rates than ever before. If you're 
not getting your share of editors’ checks, it may 
not be hecause vou lack talent, but that vou 
need to know more about the professional de 
vices and techniques than editors look for. That 
is the kind of home-study training Palmer In 
stitute has rendered for 30 years to help writers 
find the most direct: road recog 
nition. 


editors are scrutinizing 
some Writ- 


to success and 


Remember: authorship is one of the few pro 
fessions where earnings are virtually unlimited 
where income depends on ability. Find out 
Palmer may prepare vou for real 


Free Book Tells How 


Po learn how Palmer Institute 
training can help you, send for free hook, “The 
Art of Writing Salable Stories.” which explains 
Palmer's unique method of training for highest 
pav in a// fields: short stories, novels, mysteries, 
radio scripts, feature articles. Send 


how 


home-study 


today 


Approved 


for 
Authorship, Since 1917 


The Art i! 
of Writing | 
Salable 


Palmer Institute of 


Member, Nat‘’l Home Study Council 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-90 


Stories 


\ Hollywood 28, California 


Polmer Institute of Authorship 


FREE 1680 N. Sycamore 
Hol'ywood 28, Cal'f., Desk 


send me free samp'e lesson and illustrated 
book The Art of Writing Salable Stories."" ex 
plaining the unique features of your training. Th's 
request confidential and no salesman will ca! 


G-99 


Please 


State 
check here 
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TELEVISION TIPS 


BRUCE ELLIOTT STRASSER 


TV is no longer a baby. It is well into 
adolescence and demanding a larger budget 
allowance from advertisers. And here is 
where you can send your TV scripts to get 
a slice of that allowance. 

The major networks all have script de 
partments, usually divorced from radio, 
which gladly receive scripts for their house 
shows. Payment is now averaging about $250 
for half-hour adaptations of stories, up to 
$500 for original half-hour scripts, $300-S400 
for hour adaptations, and up to $750 for 
hour originals; depending, of course, on 
quality and the reputation of the author. 
THE NATIONAL BROADCASTING CO., 
80 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
SCRIPT EDITOR: Miss Maeve Southgate. 

Miss Southgate is looking for half-hour 
scripts for three shows. “THE CLOCK needs 
good thriller, suspense stories. LIGHTS 
OUT emphasizes the supernatural. The 
CHEVROLET TELE-THEATER pays up 
to $500 for originals and adaptations. How- 
ever, they haye had enough melodrama and 
farce for a while. The other shows on the 
NBC network are produced by advertising 
agencies and scripts should be sent directly 
to them. The COLGATE THEATER uses 
half-hour adaptations and originals. Send 
scripts to Max Wylie, at the William Esty 
Agency, 100 FE. 42 St.. New York. KRAFT 
THEATER uses hour originals play 
scripts for adaptation. It is produced by the 
J. Walter Thompson Co., 420 Lexington 
Ave.. New York. Ed Rice, producer, is the 
man to receive your scripts. PHILCO 
TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE is handled by 
Fred Coe, at NBC (above address). He has 
a group of free-lance writers who write his 
adaptations of novels, but he can always use 
good scripts and new good writers. BIG 
STORY, FIRESIDE THEATER and MAR- 
TIN KANE have contract writers. 

THE COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYS 
TEM, 485 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
TV SCRIPT EDITOR: Arthur Heineman. 


Mr. Heineman looks over scripts for 
STUDIO ONE and SUSPENSE. STUDIO 
ONE uses dramatic originals and adapta- 
tions, one hour. SUSPENSE needs half-hour 
scripts with suspense as the chief ingredient. 
THE PLAY’S THE THING (used to be 
Actor's Studio) is produced by World Video, 
15 F. 47th St.. New York (a package outfit) . 
Donald Davis is script editor and likes good 
hour adaptations. He uses very few originals 
and pays approximately $425 per script. He 
is looking for scripts for next season. SIL- 
VER THETER is produced by Young and 
Rubicam (an advertising agency) at 285 
Madison Ave., New York. Frank Telford is 
producer, but send scripts to George Pan- 
etta, script editor. This show is filmed in 
Hollywood, but Mr. Panetta is in New York. 
He wants scripts on any subject, for fall pro- 
ductions. Payment up to $500 for originals. 
FORD THEATER is produced by Winston 
O'Keefe at Kenyon and Eckhardt Agency, 
247 Park Ave., New York. One hour adapta- 
tions of novels and plays are needed. MAN 
AGAINST CRIME, with Ralph Bellamy, 
has a contract writer. 

THE DUMONT ‘TELEVISION NET- 
WORK, 515 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. SCRIPT EDITOR: Ben Fox. 

WABD has only two dramatic shows on 
the air at the present time. PLAIN- 
CLOTHESMAN, a half-hour crime detec- 
tion play, uses a subjective camera. 
HANDS OF DESTINY (changed from 
Hands of Murder) is a half-hour mystery. 
THE MUTUAL BROADCASTING COR- 
PORATION, 1440 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. has no dramatic TV shows on the air 
at this time. But Jock MacGregor is looking 
for Nick Carter radio scripts. 

WPIX, The New York Daily News, TV 
Station, has no dramatic shows at this time. 
THE AMERICAN BROADCASTING CO., 
7 St., New York, N. ¥. 

PV SCRIPT EDITOR: Miss Evelyn Leicon 


LITERARY CONSULTANTS 


The Solution To Your Writing Problems 
* Specific detailed analysis and criticism 


* Marketing guidance: Stories, Articles, Books 
* Sales through an established literary agent 
* Specia! attention to the new writer 

Write today for free brochure and rates 


LITERARY CONSULTANTS 
31 West Tenth St. 


New York 11 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Near 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 


MAUDE B. TABER 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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but Bee 


is a newspaper 


The busy collector of honev is completely 
oblivious of the question of lower case or 
capital letters. Not incifferent, however, 
are the folks who put out newspapers 
named for Apis mellifera. 


For the same reason, we have a lively 
interest in the use of a capital initial 
for Coke, the friendly abbreviation for 
Coca-Cola. Speiled with a lower case **c,”” 
it means something entirely different. 

Coke and Coca-Cola are registered trade- 
marks which distinguish our product. And 
good practice requires the owner of a 


is an insect 


trade-mark to protect it diligently. That's 
why we ask you always to spell Coke with 
a capital “C." It’s as important to us as 
the use of a capital initial in the spelling 
of a newspaper's name. 


Ask for tt 


TRADE-MARK ® 


etther wav... both 
brade-Mares mean 


the sume thing, 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


See, A / | 
C 
\ 
bola 
Coke 
TRADE-MARK ® 


No dramatic one-shots on the air now. 
Perhaps in the fall. 

Remember that all 
require a signed release before they will ac 
cept your script; to save time, enclose one 
with vour play. Either write the station for 
printed release forms or make one up your- 
self. Most editors will accept it. Here is a 
sample form letter (used by CBS) : 


agencies and. stations 


I am today submitting to vou my idea (o1 
script) which may be ot possible use to you. The 
idea is original with me, and to my knowledge 


THE MAGAZINE 


NEGRO MAGAZINES by MARKS HARRIS 


There are. roughly, 15-million Negroes in 
the U.S. They may labor in Dixie cotton 
fields. sit in Congress, or write books. Indi- 
vidually, they earn anywhere from $200 a 
vear to several thousand a week. They range 
politically from the extreme left to the ex- 
treme right. Yet, despite widely varving in 
dividual differences, they have one deep in- 
terest in common: they are colored people 
white society. 

It is impossible to generalize further. It 
is only possible to assert that most Negroes 
here and elsewhere lke to read about them- 
That is, about their fellow-Negroes. 
They are interested in their own achieve- 
ment and problems. They like to read about 
Negro greats. past and present: thev like to 
read about “little” Negro people who make 
i politics, 


selves. 


significant progress in business, 
sports. the arts, and so forth. 

This. as 1 have said, is in the nature of a 
generalization. But the Negro magazine 
publisher. like his white counterpart, pro 
ceeds with the eveneralization as a working 
He sells to the Negro “mass.” not to 
the intellectual or the critical student. of 
race relations. He knows. in short, that the 
“average” Negro wants to be part and parcel 
of white society. The Negro press (possibly 


eulrde 


because it now carries a good deal of rich, 
national-brand advertising) has 
the most function as a 
muck-raking, protest press. 


ceased, for 
part. its one-time 

This is not to say that the Negro field. is 
wide-open to the hack. As Earl Conrad 
of the few white men in Negro journalism, 
co-author of the recent best-selling Scofts- 
boro Boy) has put it: “It’s unlikely that the 
Negro press would publish many whites who 
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no one else has any right in it. 1 will abide by 
your ultimate determination of question of use, 
priority, and originality in connection with any 
substentially similar idea. If vou determine that 
my idea has priority and originality, payment 
for its use will be negotiated between us in 
accordance with your customary standards, 


signed 
Send in your pet plays, adapt that short 
story which won't sell, and get in on a new 


market which ought to start booming soon— 
if it is not slowed by war conditions. 


WORLD 


have neither feeling nor experience for the 
subject.”. The writer must be sincerely in- 
terested in. and sympathic to, the aspira- 
tions of his colored fellow-citizens. Un- 
less the writer has this feeling he’ll be spot- 
ted in short order by the first Negro editor 
he bucks. 

If you think you're free of anti-Negro pre- 

iidice and you want to try to sell in the 
Negro market, here’s how to begin: 
1. Invest a few dollars in subscriptions to 
ezro magazines. Study their stvle. (One 
way to insure immediate failure is to rely 
upon stereotypes in your articles, or—a seem 
ingly small but nevertheless important mat. 
ter—to lower-case the N in Negro.) 

2. Look around vou. In your own com 
munity there are undoubtedly Negroes who 
are winning their spurs in some line of en 
deavor. In Denver, for example, which has 
a Negro population of less than five per 
cent, PT have discovered (and sold to Negro 
Digest and Ebony) stories on an early Negro 
pioneer, a symphony violinist, the only Ne 
gro woman physician in Colorado. 


8. Know what's going on in Negro circles. 
Attend local NAACP or Urban League 
meetings. They will welcome vou. 

!, Look for Negro-angle stories in) your 
general reading. Books, newspapers, and 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE 
40 cents per thousand 
Original and one carbon copy, mailed flat 
Prompt and Reliable Service 
ROBERTA BAKER 
4024 Riverside Ave. Billings, Montana 


Author & Journalist 
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magazines often make casual mention of 
noteworthy Negroes or Negro-angle events. 
With some patient research you can blow up 
such data into first-rate, full-length articles. 
A brief mention of a Negro student in a 
Saturday Evening Post feature on Tiff Sem 
inary in Denver gave me the basis for an 
Ebony text-and-picture spread, 

5. Query the editor. If he gives vou the 
go-ahead do the best job you can. You may 
establish a connection that will be, as Con 
rad has described it, ‘a great human and 
literary experience.” If the editor likes your 
work your checks will get bigger, too. 

Conrad sums it up well: “Tell 
who hones to write on Neero affairs that if 
thev write for use and not profit alone this 
is a wonderful arena. I’ve seen a lot of ex 
citing action and made a lot of friends. I 
think it possible that in some way I have 
made a minor impact, too, and that’s satis- 
fving.” 


anvone 
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NEGRO MAGAZINES 


Color, P. O. Box 207, Charleston 21, W. Va. (M-25) 
Articles, photos, general hyman interest, with ptetoria 
interest predominant I. J. K. Wells. Varying rates 
Pub 

Crisis, The, 20 W. 40th St., New York 18. (M-15) 
Articles 1809-2000: short stories, 1500-1800: short poems: 
photos of Negro life and achievement. James W. Ivy 
Payment by agreement 

Ebony, 182 S. Michigan, Chicago 16. (M-30) 
involving Negroes, 1500. John H. Johnson. $25; 
$5, Pub 

Journal 


Articles 
photos, 


of Negro Education, The, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Howard University. Washington 1, D. C 
(Q-$1) Yearbooks, $2) Articles dealing with problems 
faced by Negro and other minority groups in the U. § 
in particular and in the world in general. Chas. H 
Thompson. No remuneration 

National Negro Health News, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington 25, C. (Q-Free) A government publica- 
tion, health news, subjects Dr 
Roscoe C. Brown 

Negro Digest, 1820 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16. (M-25) 
Articles dealing with Negro problems to 1500, and fillers 
jokes. John H. Johnson. $25 article, Acc 

Negro Traveler, The, 11717-11727 S. Vincennes, Chicago 
43. (M-25) Humen interest articles on transportation 
subjects of interest to waiters, cooks, maids, dining car 
waiters, redcaps, and others in the fie'd Articles on 
home, clothes, and women for 16-page women's section, 
2500. Clarence M. Markham, Jr. le up, Pub 

Our World, 35 W. 43rd St.. New York 16. Picture con- 
tinuities on Negro life. John P. Davis. Average payment 
$50 page. Pub 

Phylon, Atlanta University, Atlanta 3, Ga 
says, stories, 2500; editorial 400; short 
makes payment 

Pulse, 2627 Bowen Rd., S.E., Washington 20, D. C. (M- 
25) Articles, 800-1000, features, hobbies, human interest 
unusua' occupations, anecdotes, racia success 
verse, photos, cartoons. Helen S. Mason. Ind 
Service, Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Okla 
Feature articles, short stories, serials. Mrs. G 
day. Acc. 


illustrations, related 


Articles, es- 
verse. Seldom 


E. Mun- 


LITERARY AGENTS FOR 30 YEARS 
We sell books, short stories, articles, plays, radio 
scripts. Verse also considered. Editing, revision 
criticism. Beginners welcomed. Personal represen | 
tation for established authors. Write for informa 
and references. 


| ANITA DIAMANT 


|The WRITERS’ WORKSHOP, Inc. 
| 280 Madison Ave., at 40th St. New York 16, N.Y. | 


Septem ber, 1950 


NO FACTORY 
HERE! 


Personal services for 15 years! 

Convincing sales! 

Expert help and criticism which have re- 
sulted in sales for beginners. 


Commission: 10%. Reduced fees 
for a limited period only. 


$2.50 for each script up to 
3,000 words. 75c per M 
above 3,000 words. 


Novels read and sold for $5, if they 
have sales value; otherwise, honest 
report. 

We have markets for fiction and articles. 
Return postage with each manuscript, please. 
No fees for established writers and fees 
dropped after two sales for beginners. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 NASSAU ST. — TRIBUNE BLDG. 
NEW YORK 7. N. Y. 


THESE $1 TEXTS WILL 
GET YOU INTO PRINT! 


Writing for the Trade Journa's— 
This 48 page book covers all aspects in the facinating 

field of business writing. Shows you how to make $300 

a month or more writing for the 2,000 trade paper edi- 

tors $ 

Writing Popular Non-Fiction— 

Tells you where and how to find plenty of worthwhile 
ideas, how to write them up, and how to sel! them. Con- 
tains examples of articles that clicked and why Has 
helped many writers get into this profitable field $1. 
How to Plot & Write Pocket Novels— 

Covers the new, original pocket book field, and other 
types of fiction writing too. Teaches you to plot, to find 
deas, to bring characters to life, and find realistic names 
for them. Contains examples of sa‘able fiction. $1 
Taking & Selling Photos— 

Many fact writers make $50 a month extra with an in- 
expensive camera. This text shows you how to eash in 
on photo-journalism. Tells you type of pictures wanted, 
how to take them and sell them. $1 

These texts were written by Ronald J 

hundreds of articles and fiction pleces 
you'll receive a free copy of his best-seller 
‘House on Craig Street.’ Send cash, 


THE NON-FICTION PRESS 


Beaurepaire Que. Canada 


Cooke, author 
Order the set 
the 190 
MO, 


HOW MANY POETS? 


One million! We can help you meet this 


competition with our honest, friendly 
criticism at rates within your reach. Send 
1, 2 or 3 poems plus s. a. e-——$1. Try 
us once — you'll come again. 


THE POETRY CLINIC 


O. Box 352 Roseburg, Oregon 
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PLAY MARKETS 


Art Craft Play Co., Drawer 1830, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
(Average 10 plays yearly.) One or three-act having one 
interior setiing. Prefers few more men than women in 
cast. Plays must be suitable for high school production 
Uses farce or comedy in three-act p.ays—farce, comedy, 
or drama in one-act ones. Payment is made on purchase, 
depending on the play. ‘‘We make a point of giving all 
material an immediate reading and reply.’’ J. Vincent 
Heuer 

Baker Company (Walter H.), 569 Boylston St., Boston 
16. Caters to the amateur play market—schools, colleges, 
churches. Always willing to read any manuscript suited 
to this clientele. Outright and royalty. Reports in 2 to 
3 weeks. Theodore Johnson. (This firm was established 
in 1845 and has one of the largest catalogs in the com- 
munity theatre.) 

Banner Play Bureau, Inc., 443 Powel! St., San Francisco 
2. (Approximately 35 plays annualiy.) One-act mysteries, 
plays for all girls; 3-act comedies or mysteries with more 
women than men in the casts and in one stage set. Also 
stunts, games, etc Payment depends on play. Outright 
or royally “Always write us what type of material you 
have so we can advise if interested. Our reading period 
is from Oct. 1 to April 1 each year."’ Leslie H. Carter 

Bamner Plays Co., 235 W. Court St., Cincinnati 2 
(Yearly number varies.) Buys entertainment material 
other than p ays—skits, jokes, etc. One-act and three-act 
plays, all types, for mixed or all-women cast. Market is 
schools and churches. Buys outright or on royalty basis 
(No report for 1950.) 

Beckley Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago 16. Will 
not be in market for plays for at least a year 

Bugbee Company (The Willis N.), 428 S. Warren St 
Syracuse, N. Y. This is a general publishing house for the 
community theatre, slanting for the average producing 
group. ‘(No report tor 1950.) 

Dramatic Publishing Co. (The), 1706 S. Prairie Ave 
Chicago 16. (40-50 yeariy.) One-act and full-length p!ays, 
with one set shows preferred; a!so plays for all women 
and girls. Buys some reading, skits, holiday handbooks 
Biggest single market is the high schoo!. Reports in two 
to four weeks. Can use all types, although comedies and 
mysteries are popular. Payment is upon acceptance—out- 
right or royalty basis. 

Dramatics Magazine, College Hill Sta, Cincinnati, Onio 
Not in the market for plays, but interested in well-writ- 
ten articles, 1500-1600, one or two photographs, on subjects 
pertaining to theatre and diama of interest to high schoo! 
drama@ groups. Query Leon C. Miller, Secy.-Treas., The 
National Thespian Society, at above address. $15 article, 


ce 
E'dridge Entertainment House, Franklin, Ohio. H. © 
Eldridge. Jr.. editor. ‘‘The type materia! used depends on 
the year’s publishing schedule, but always includes three- 
act amd one-act plays for schools, churches, women's and 
rural groups, etc., stunts, novelties, etc. Every year, we 
also Rave included special day plays for program books of 
readings, recitations, drills, novelties, etc These special 
day items cover a wide range from Hallowe'en, Thanks- 
giving and Christmas, to Mother's Day, ster, Gradua- 
tion, etc. We are also interested in oper as for grade 
school, minstrel material, etc. Our schedule usually in- 
cludes entertainment materia! such as banquet books, 
stunt books, game books, pantomimes, speakers he'ps, etc 
Manuscripts must be typed on one side of sheet on'y, dou- 
ble-spaced and in the case of dramatized items, should be 
prepared in that form In directions for staginu, 
costuming, and action, as well as dialogue Care should 
be taken to avoid stilted dialogue and trite plots. Play 
should include plenty of action, whether farce, comedy 
comedy-drama, or drama We prepare our publishing 
schedule in late fal! for the succeeding year, so prefer to 
have manuscripts submitted between October and early 
Spring. Good mss. will, however, be considered at 
time during the year. We assume no responsibil 
submitted mss., but give them al! reasonable care 
is no reading charge All short items and some 
material is purchased outright We do occasionally writ« 
royalty contracts for full evening plays and operettas 
Payment made on acceptance 


_ Gillum Book Co., 400-408 Woodland Ave., Kansas City 
5. Mo. (About 50 plays yearly.) Publishes all kinds of 
home economics material, buying outright at an average 
of $25 for all plays accepted. in one or two scenes, 1000- 
5000 words, or running 20-30 minutes. Present deman-i 
is for nutrition p!ays, health plays, first aid, renovation 
ol garments, fashion shows, etiquette plays, etc. Publisher 
judges submitted plays’ theatrical possibilities, does not 
require testing before submission Also buys monologues 
humorous reedings, verses, etc. Accepts or returns within 
one week after receipt. Mrs. G. N. Gillum 

French Samuel, 25 W. 45th St » New York 
of the largest publishers of plays 
Broadway. 

Greenberg: Publisher, 201 E. 57th St.. 
not buy plays regularly. 

Hardin (Ivan Bloom) Co., 3806 Grove Ave., Des Moines 
Ja Readines 8-10 minutes: humorous, dramatic, with 
clever plot and dialogue; one and three-act p'ays for 
schools and community groups, non-professional, avoiding 
sophistication, profanity, difficult staging, anything which 
would bar production where facilities are meagre, and 
anything in character which would make it objectionable 
to school and religious leaders in small communities. Buys 
outright at rates depending on length of play, on publish- 
ers existing stock of that particular type of play, current 
popularity of such a type, and so forth Also pays on 
royalty basis, varying terms, but generally 50 per cent of 
royalties collected on productions. Reports usually within 
2 or 3 weeks, but sometimes during cataloguing or busiest 
order season, 5 to 6 weeks. Testing before sub:nission no 
required. Ivan B. Boyd. 

Little Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Rarely 
pub'ishes single plays, usually not interested unless the 
play has been successfully and professionally produced 

Northwestern Press, 315 5th Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn 
(60-75 yearly.) One-act and full-length p’ays suitable for 
high schools, colleges, churches, little theatres, and ama- 
teur groups; Comedies preferred Present need, strorz 
dramatic one-act plays. Also, publishes skits and various 
types of entertainment Suggests that authors write for 
catalogue. Buys outright at rates depending upon esti- 
mated sales value of the material; a'so, on royalty basis 
Testing not necessary before submission, bit an advantage 
to the author. Reports in approximately two weeks. L. M. 
Brings 

Pasadena Playhouse, 39 S. E! Mo'ino Ave., Pasadena 1. 
Calif., tries out orginal plays on its Laboratory Theatre 
which seats about 50 to 60 people. No royalties are paid 
for original plays or those in public domain But these 
plays, we are informed by Charles F. Prickett, genera! 
manager, are tested plays, the rights to produce which 
are purchased through varicus play brokerage agents. Any 
p'aywright interested in having an original play tried out 
in the Laboratory Theatre shou'd write Manuscript Com- 
mittee for conditions. No one-act plays considered 

Penn Play Co., Plymouth, Mass. Publishes one and 
three-act plays, in one simple set, suitab'e for production 
by young people’s groups, schoo!s, churches, and little 
theatres, buying outright according to arrangements made 
with author At present requires cast of most or aill 
women. Does not require testing before submission. Re- 
ports within three weeks. Franklin Trask 

Playwrights Publishing Co., P.O. Box 959, Grand Central 
Sta., New York. Plays for amateur theatre. Alice Wright 
Rovalty basis 

Plays, The Drama Magazine for Young Peop!te. 8 Arling- 
fon St., Boston 16, (90-100 yearly.) One-act only, holiday, 
historical, comedies, fantasies, etc., suitable for production 
by school children. Magazine is divided into three sections 
according to age leve!—Junior and Senior High, Inter- 
and Primary $10-$30, on acceptance A. 
Burac 

Random House, Inc., 457 Madison Ave., New York. Plays 
of every variety which have achieved metropolitan pro- 
duction, on royalty basis on terms in accordance with 
standards established by the Authors League of America 
Requires that p'ays have had testing before submission 
Reports within two or three weeks. Saxe Commins 

Row, Peterson & (Co., 1911 Ridge Ave Evanston, Ill 
(15-20 plays yearly.) One-act and three-act plays for high 


This is one 
Also hand'es plays for 


New York. Does 


... as much or as litth COLLABORATION 
and REWRITING as your book or idea may 
require. Edited, arranged, typed on good bond 
with one carbon, ready for market. Most at 


tractive rates... 
R. K. SHIPLEY 


2979 Frankford Avenue 


Every Typist NEEDS the new 
SENTINEL PAGE-GAGE! (3 colors) 
Warns of approach of bottom of page. Eliminates sloping 
“off the page’ last lines. Foolproof! Saves re-typing. 
attached to STANDARD machines (NOT portables? 
Price 50c—prepaid 
WILLIAM R. LAKE 


1650 Metropolitan Avenue New York 62, N. 
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schools, colleges, churches—the general non-professiona! 
field. Best guide is to judge audience reaction in such 
circumstances—reaction that the playwright has observed 
Buys outright, paying upon acceptance as to suitability ot 
a play for any of these groups, an amount in line with 
publisher’s estimate of play’s worth for the specific mar- 
ket, also on royalty basis, at rates which vary slightly as 
the matter is taken up with the playwright in each case 
Steady demand tor plays with preponderance of female 
characters, especially in full-length plays. “We believe 
war plays are liabilities at this time. Testing before sub- 
mission not required, as publisher does testing if play 
are bought, but tested manuscripts are preferred as they 
are usually better written.’ Reports usually within two 
weeks, often sooner. Lee Owen Snook 
Standard Publishing Co., 20 E. Centra! Parkway, Cin 
cinnati 10. Programs, pageants, and recitations for chure! 
use, appropriate to special ho'idays of church year. Out 
right purchase at rate depending upon length and quality 
Prefers testing before submission. Dorothy Fay Foster 


GREETING CARD MARKETS 

Ace Engraving & Embossing Co., 422 S. Dearborn St 
Chicago. Mostly staff-written, but some sketches for 
Christmas cards bought from free- ances. Rates vary de- 
pending on idea and workmanship 

American Greeting Publishers, 1300 W. 78th St., Cleve- 
land 2. Buys little free-lance materia! Humorous anc 
novelty for all occasions, Robert McMahon. 50c a line 
and up 

Artistic Card Co., 1575 Lake St., E!mira, N. Y 
mas, birthday, convalescent, everyday verse, 4-8 
50c-$1 line. Query 

Barker Greeting Card Co., Barker Bldg., 14th & Clay 
St., Cincinnati, O. Humorous, holiday, everyday, juvenile 
verse, preferably 4 lines Rate of payment depends on 
merit of idea or verse Unusual and different Novelty 
ideas acceptable only. Alvin Barker 

Brown & Bigelow, 1286 University Ave, St. Paul, [inn 
“Copy and ideas we by are for novelty business greet- 
ings only for holiday distribution,’ informs A. U. Spear 
The on'y greeting card verses bought are humorous 
Christmas ones. Ideas, too, must be humorous. Rate of 
payment depends on each idea accepted. (No report for 
1950.) 

Burgoyne (Sidnev J.) & Sons, Alleghany Ave. at 22nd 
St., Philadelphia 32 Ideas pertaining to greeting cards 
as well as verses. Interested especially in Christmas greet- 
ing cards. Price varies with individual card and writer 
At present has sufficient material to take care of require- 
ments. Sidney J. Burgoyne 

Butler-Thomas Co., 1315 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Mostly staff-written some sketches bought 

Bu77a Cardozo, 127 N. San Vincente Blvd., Los Ange’es 
48 Holiday. convalescent, religious, juvenile, sentimenta: 
everyday, birthday. Uses all kinds of verse from 2 to 8 
lines: unrhymed sentiments. Ideas must be clever. 50c a 
line, in 14 to 21 days “Greeting cards are personal 
messages so write them as natural’y as possib'e.”’ 

Crestwick, Inc., 251 4th Ave., New York 10. Religious 
and general Christmas texts, preferably 4 lines, Unus’'al 
quality art and text ideas. Other occasion verses after 
Oct.. 1 Albert Bodian. Acc 

Deutsch, J. M., Inc., 257 4th Ave., New York 10. “We 
are now in the market for greeting card verses and ideas 
for our new Christmas and everyday pubtications.” 

Exclusive Co., 29 N. 6th St., Philade’phia 6. Christmas 
ecards only with very short formal greetings No verse 
D. Fallows. (No report for 1950.) 

Fairfield Line, Inc., 2732 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 47 
Conventional! or humorous verse, should be directed 
Fditorial Dept. E. Birthday and everyday verse most /n 
demand now. 

Gartner & Bender, Inc., 1104 S. Wabash, Chicago 5 
Prefer copy maintaining a gay, informa', conversational 
tone. Use conventional, special title and humorous verses, 
2-8 lines: also short prose. Especial'y interested in clever 
comic ideas. Janice Trimble. Minimum rate 50c line, Acc 

Gibson Art Co., Cincinnati, O. Helen Steiner Rice, Ed 
Completely staff written 

Greetings, Inc., 8 Richards St., 


Christ- 
lines 


to 


Joliet, Tl. Holiday. 


TV-RADIO SHOW SERVICE 


a weekly, market contact service 
for creators of TV and radio shows 
Says RADIO DAILY of this service 
“Creators and writers of new TV pack- 
ages have a new boon to aid their strug- 


gles.” 
For further details, write: 


TV-RADIO SHOW SERVICE 


P.O. Box 361 
Madison Square Station, New York 10 


religious, juvenile, conventional, everyday’, 
lines; occasional unrhymed senti- 
ments; humorous and clever ideas. 50c a line, Acc. “We 
like our verses to be conventional in style, simple in 
wording, clear in grammatical construction, and fresh and 
original in theme.’’ Special price paid for unique and 
clever greeting card material. Miss Grace Ingram 
Greentree Publishers, Itnc., 664 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston 15, Mass Holiday verses of varying length; un- 
rhymed sentiments: clever ideas. (No report for 1950.) 
Hampton Art Co., 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston 10. Buys 
moderate amount of humorous, everyday, juvenile, 4-line 
verse; rough ideas. Standard rates, Acc. H. A. Bates, Ed. 


WRITERS! 
MANUSCRIPTS, NOVELS, PLAYS PROFESSIONALLY 
EDITED AND TYPED on 20 Ib. bond, free white carbon 

60c per 1000 words 
ADELINE M. ALVORD APPROVES AND USES 
MY SERVICE 
NAN M. EGGLESTON 


716 N. Alta Vista, Hollywood 46, Calif., WE 3—4327 


YOU 


W WRITERS! 


YES, we'l! pay you DOUBLE your money back if our 
big 2-ror-1 SALE on George Williams’ new, profit-packed 
“FORMULAS FOR WESTERNS" and “EASY MONEY 
FROM FILLERS” doesn't save you time, help you increase 
your writing income and completely satisfy you! Hurry! 
Only few left! Send $1 today while offer lasts 
CLOVER PUBLISHING CO. 

w. 


P.O. Box 13666 Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


convalescent, 
birthday verses, 4 to 8 


WE'LL 
PAY 


YOU NEED HELP? 


COLLABORATION! In this branch of our service 
you are helped with your plotting, then we start 
the story. You are shown every 100 words through- 
out the story what to do and we correct and re- 
write your assignments. That is help that you get 
in very few places! 

TEACHING! This is similar to the above but 
you are grounded in fundamentals before start- 
ing the story writing. A slight extra charge is 
made for this 7 

GHOSTING! If your plot is sound | will ghost if 
for you! The story remains your ‘baby,’ by line 
and all 

CRITICISM! $3.00 per story to 6900 words! 

Write for particulars TODAY! 


Cc. C. WAGONER (The Doctor) 
1616 E. 4th St. Tucson, Ariz. 


| POETRY BOOKS (cloth) $129.50 

| Have your books published not just printed. There 
|is a difference. Novels by special arrangement 
| Misc. Books. 10.000 book accts. Ref. Dunn & 
Bradstreet. 6 weeks delivery on small books. 

| THE STORY BOOK PRESS 
| 1435 Second Ave. Dallas 10, Texas 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The laraest 
market open to beginning writers, and the only 
cone where you can EARN AS YOU LEARN! 
One of my graduates sells more than $100 
worth of stories and articles monthly. My spe- 
cial course of instruction in WRITING FOR 
THE JUVENILE MAGAZINES teaches every- 
thing it is necessary to know. Write for terms. 
Mention Author & Journalist. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 

23-A Green St. Wollaston 70, Mass. 
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Ilo Corporation, 207 E. 37‘h St., New York 16. Verse 
bought from free-lances. (No report for 1950) 

Keating Co., The, 22nd & Market Sts., Philadelphia 3 
Staff written. 

Martha Washington Studios, 551 Boy!ston St., Boston 
Mass Verses suitable for Christmas. Easter, birthday, 
convalescent, sympathy, anniversary, congratn'ations, bon 
voyage, wedding, baby congratu'ations, gift enclosure, 
thank you, friendship. 2-4 lines preferred. M. 4. Haven 
50c line, usually Acc 

Miller Art Co., 1190 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Humor- 
ous, sentimental, holiday, birthday, and everyday 4.8 
lines Ideas of various types. Usually 50c a line (No 
report for 1950.) 

Norcross, 244 Madison Ave., New York. ‘‘We seldom buy 
verses in the open market as we have our own staff.’ 

Novo Products, Inc., 1166 Mi'waukee Ave., Chicago 
Comic racy cards for Christmas, everyday, Valentin, 
birthday. Clever ideas adaptab'e for comic type. $7.50, 
Acc. ‘‘We are the only publishers of quality comic cards 
We desire very funny, clever, byt not obscene cards A 
sketch is preferrab'e. No sentimental or religious ideas 
Partial to ideas with a surprise ending."’ 

Paramount Line, Inc., 109 Summer St., Providence, R. I 
Holiday, convalescent, religious, juvenile, sentimen‘ai, 
everyday, birthday verses, 4-8 lines; unrhymed sentiments, 
particularly comics; clever ideas Submitted in rough 
dummy form, 50c a line. Acc. ‘Every verse should have 
a wish or a greeting, be written in conversational !angu- 
age, express an emotion or fee!ing the purchaser wou'd 
say if writing it himself . . verses shou'd be exact in 
rhyme and meter.’’ Theodore Markoff. 

Rose Co., The, 24th and Bainbridge St.. Philade'phia 
46. Holiday, convalescent, everyday, birthday, relations. 
Four-line verses; clever ideas. 50c a ‘ine at once. ‘‘Mod- 
ern, light—but not flippant; warm, but not over senti- 


mental.’' ‘“‘Ideas in any form bought; payment based on 
value to us. Rate usua'ly higher than for verses." 

Rust Craft Publishers, 1000 Washington St., Boston 18 
Mostly staff written 

Schwer Co. (Charles Co.), 165 E!m St., Westfield, Mass 
No verse at present. Some ideas bought. 

Stan'ey Greetings, Inc., 1752 Stanley Ave., Dayton 1, O 
Comp!tete!ly staff written. 

Treas're Masters Corp., 605 4th Ave., S., Minneapolis 
Not buying at present. Will not read sentiment materia! 
until some time in 1951. He'en Marie Amenrud 

Vol'and, The P. F. Co., 8 RicNards St., Joliet, Ill. ‘We 
buy short general greeting card verse for all occasions 
everyday, and are particularly interested, at present, in 
seeing hrmorous material of 2 and 4 lines. Payment on 
generals is 50¢c a line and up, depending on merit. Humor- 
os ideas receive higher retes."’ Reports in two weeks 
Buys ideas in rough dummy form. Marjorie Grinton, Ed 

Warner Press, The (Gospe! Trumpet Co.), Anderson, 
Ind Ho'iday, convalescent, religious, juveni'e, everyday, 
birthday verse, to 4 ‘ines: a few religious prose sentiments 
50e a line. Acc. ‘‘Can use only religious or semi-re'igious 
sentiments. They must not be sentimental, or preachy, er 
doctrinal. Prefer to have a suggested scripture text, with 
Biblical reference accompany each sentiment. No payment 
for Scripture.” 

White & Wyckoff Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass. No market. 

White's Quaint Shop, Westf‘e'd, Mass. Read Christmas 
verse Sept. 1: verse for birthday, Easter, convalescent, 
sympathy, birth congratulations, wedding anniversary May 
1. I. B. White. 50¢ line: 6 lines $2.50; 8 lines $3.00, Acc 

Zone Co., 60 SE. 4th Ave., Box 1268, De'ray Beach, Fla 
Holiday, everyday, humorous, juvenile, and birthday un- 
rhymed sentiments and clever ideas 4-8 lines 50c a 
line, Acc. Florida motif only; Florida photos; Florida 
pen-and-ink sketches 


WHAT THE EDITORS WANT NOW 


John Antico, playreader at the Contem 
porary Theatre, 2705 Joy Detroit 
Mich.. after Sept. 1, 1950. will again read 


plays for possible production. 


At] — 


Lillith Lorraine is editor of a new poetry 
quarterly, Challenge, published at Rogers, 
Ark. The magazine will be devoted exclu 
sively to the poetry of science and. fantasy. 
No payment is announced, 

— Ae] 

The vroup of educators and other publ 
men, including Chancellor Robert M. Hutch 
ins of the Universitv of Chicago, who have 
been responsible for starting the Great 
Books program, the present ownership of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and the estab 
lishment of the publishing house Henry 
Reenery Co., have launched a magazine en 
titled Measure. Edited by Otto G. von Sim 
son’ at 1126 59th Se. Chicago 37, the 


magazine is in the market for serious, quali 


“ADVENTURES IN FREE-LANCE 
NEWSPAPER FEATUR= WRITING” 


The author of this 15,000-word booklet has had 
|} some success in putting his hobbies of writing 
and photography to work for pay, and recounts 
his experiences to show how YOU may do the 
same thing. ‘Extremely interesting and helpful,’ 
says managing editor of A&J. It will be sent 
nostpaid for $1.00 

Holden * Bookseller * Germantown 3, Tenn. 


tv essavs on subjects of general interest, au 
thoritative, but not necessarily scholarly in 
treatnent: the work need not conform to 
any particular ideology. Articles will run 
5000 to 8000 words in length. The maga 
vine will provide a limited market for fic 
tion, which cannot run over 25,000, with 
shorter lengths much preferred. Some verse 
will be published. Rate of payment is indi 
cated bv the price of S150 for an article of 
thout 5000 words. 
Ae] — 

Phe new food magazine announced in ei 
VMiav has been given a name, Good 
Macfadden is publishing in Sep 
tember, Jacobo Muchnik is editor, and the 
iddress is 205 E. 42nd St.. New York 17. 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 

OR MONEY BACK 

IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES . . . 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 
stories ... articles... serials .. . series. 
Now I'm teaching it. 

ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 
Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 
“‘Fundamentols of Juvenile Writing” 

Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 
WILL HERMAN 
Room 328 
7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 3, Ohio 


Author Journalist 


‘ 
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Phe magazine will be a specialized women’s Council for American Unity, publishers of 
service magazine. Mr. Muchnik indicates the magazine. 


that most food stories will be staff prepared —Axr] — 

but that a limited market is available to Man to Man magazine has become a 
free lancers. Short copy on regional and — monthly instead of a bimonthly, thus doub 
loreign recipe stories is one free-lance need. — ling ity market for expose articles, sports 
Payment will be on acceptance according to articles, first-person adventure, short-short 
the quality of the story. fiction, and an occasional occult article. 


Leneth limit, 3000 words. W. W. Scott is 
editor, at Volitant Publishing Corp., 105 E. 
35th St., New York 16. 

— Aer] 


Pictorial Press, a syndicate formerly at 


—AvJ - 

The new pocket-size magazine Storyetic 
has changed its editorial policy to the bene 
fit of free lance writers. Formerly accepting 
material only from. subscribers, Cecil Gra 
hame, editor, is now making his pages open — 1658 Broadway, New York, is now under 
to all. The effort of the magazine is to pub new ownership at 152 West 42nd St, New 
lish at least one new writer each issue. Needs 


are for one short story to 2500 words and : : 
several short shorts to 1500 words, for each ; $ 
issue, Short poems are used for fillers, Pay ; GHOSTING - REVISION 3 
ment is 14 cent per word. Address: 1273 
Westwood Blvd., W. Los Angeles 24. By Top Writers-Critics 
— A& J — 
4 
‘ We maintain a staff of High-calibre 


Theatre Publications, Inc., 152. W. 42nd 


St. New York 18, has sent us a notice that > Assistants — among best in the literary  § 
anew company, The Playwrights Publishing field. 


Company, P. O. Box 959, Grand Central 


Station, New York 17, has been formed to HOW WE WORK WITH YOU 


publish plays. The firm is seeking plays ton 3 P 
publication tor the amateur theatre, 2 We read, criticize (see below) Revise 
— Av] - $ all types manuscripts; give instruction. § 
‘Comnion Ground magazine has been  § On ghosting and heavy revision you al- 


forced to suspend publication because of low our writer an extra percentage of 


A J 
lack of financial support. It is hoped that > sales price, in addition to cash fee. We 
suspension is only temporary and that funds > engage a “‘name’’ writer, thus vastly in- 
may be found to allow resumption ol publi $ creasing prospect’ of a nba: 
cation in the fall” announces Common 3 
3 RATES for criticism: 5Cc per 1000 


PROMPT TYPING SeRVICE words; minimum, $2.50 per ms. Fees 
Novels, Stories, Books, Pays, Radio, Poems 

EDITORS appreciate ani BUY readily manuscripts > for other services — revision ghosting, 
correct style, with f'aw-ess pelling, punctuation and 
grammar > etc.—based on help needed. Please write 

Excellent 20 Ib. bond. Carbon copy. 50c per 1000 words s : 

Reentorced envelopes and cartons used in shipping details. Est. in Hoilywood 10 years 

NOVELS beautifully tailored to present the most inviting > 
appearance ‘ 

MARiz= ADAMS 

480 Blair Avenue St. Paul 3, Minnesota Send for Circular . 


A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE | , 
For Authors by 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 Crossroads of the World, 102-A 


| We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts) 
bock and pampnliet format. Send for Bulletin 6 
THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS | 

| Pomphlet Distributing Co., Inc. by Hollywood 28, California. ; 

| 313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. ; 3 

VOD AGENT “SINCE 1988 STUDIOS WANT NEW IDEAS IN STORIES! 


Have you something new and fresh to offer? 


| | If vou have, we can sell it. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET: FACTS ABOUT 
WRITING and SELLING SCREEN STO..1ES 
and GETTING YOUR BOOK PUBLISHED. 
# FREE TO WRITERS. 


CHESTER BEMIS, Associate 1317 NORTH BRIGHTON ST. 


IN THE SHADOWS OF THE HOLLYWOOD STUDIOS BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


Se pte mher, 1980 
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York. Photo features are needed for Pan 
American, Australian, and European publi 
cations. ‘These include fashion and home 
economic photos, human interest photos, 
picture stories, color transparencies (314 X 
414 minimum size). Terms are 50° royalty 
on publication. George A. Piersol is execu- 
tive editor and Jane M. Shaffer is fashion 
and feature editor. 
— 

With purchase of American Photography 
and removal to a new address at 421 Sih 
Ave., So., Minneapolis 15, Minn., the need 
is for informed essays, technique presented 
by experts, outstanding photographic work. 
George B. Wright, associate editor, indicated 
that although most material will be written 
by specialists with standing in the ficld, the 
magazine needs to contact writers who can 
do interviews with personalities in both the 
creative and commercial sides of photog 


GHOSTWRITER 
Twenty years experience in mending writ- | 
ing for marketing. I do not tell what to do. 
I do it for you. Reference women’s WuHo’s | 
Who. Correspondence requires return post: | 
age. | 
NATALIE NEWELL 


2964 Aviation, A.J. Miami 33, Florida 


STOP GAMBLING 


on literary help 


Send for the 44-page booklet, ‘‘THE TRUTH 
ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” which is free on 
request. It gives details of how the D’Orsay Service 
works with writers, and contains vital information 
not obtainable elsewhere, designed to protect your 
pocketbook. It describes, too, the CRITICISM 
AND SALES SERVICE, which you should investigate 
if you really want to learn the “tricks of the 
trade’ so necesary to success. The terms are 
surprisingly low and convenient 
GHOST WRITING .. . RESEARCH . . . REVISION 

CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE TERMS: 
$3.00 for each manuscript not exceeding 2,000 
words; and seventy-five cents for each additional 
thousand words (or fraction) thereafter. Thus, a 
manuscript of 6,000 words will take a fee of $6.00 
Brief ‘‘fillers’’ of not over a hundred words each 
whether poems, jokes, or informative paragraph 
may be sent in groups of six for the minimum fee 
of $3.00. The fee for ‘‘short-short stories’ of a 
thousand words or so is $3.00 each 

SPECIAL TERMS FOR LONG MANUSCRIPTS: 
Manuscripts of 25,000 to 35,000 words 
35,000 to 50,000 words 
50,000 to 75,000 words 
75,000 to 100,000 words 
10,000 to 125,000 words 
Over 125,000 words 

The fees given above are inclusive. There is nc 
further charge of any kind except, of course, the 
10° commission charged on sales 
OUR NATIONALLY ADVERTISED KIT—Price $5.00 

BOOKS AVAILABLE BY LAURENCE D’/ORSAY 

“The Profit In Writing’ ($4.00); "Writing Novels 
to Sell’ ($3.50); “Landing the Editors’ Checks 
($4.00); ‘Stories You Can Sell’ ($4.00); ‘Mistress 
of Spears” ($3.50), etc. 


KENNETH E. D’ORSAY 


TOPANGA 2, CALIFORNIA 


raphy. Such writers should query the maga- 
zine first if they have persons in mind for 
interview, or let the magazine know that 
they are available for assignment. 

— Ae] — 

The Catholic Digest, published and edited 
at St. Paul, has opened a New York office 
at 270 Park Ave., 10-A, New York 17. 

Av] 

Judy's, 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 16, 
announces that in the future all material 
will be staff written or bought on special 
assignment. It is no longer buying free 
lance material. 

—AvJ — 

‘The McGraw-Hill Book Co., 33 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18, announces that its trade 
book activities will be carried on and _ in- 
tensilied under the McGraw-Hill imprint 
instead of that of Whittlesey House. The 
Whittlesey House name will be retained 
only for juveniles and certain types of 
specialized books. Neither the policies nor 
the personnel of the McGraw-Hill trade de- 
partment will be affected by the change. 

By error, our reference in our June issue 
to Copy, the new magazine of short stories, 
did not contain the editorial address, which 
is: Suite 333, 139 So. Beverly Dr., Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 

— — 

“Hardware and Housewares, Daily News 
Bldg., Chicago 6, is in the market for how- 
to-do-it photographs and captions showing 
and describing display ideas, merchandising 
tips, operational procedures or other ‘one 
idea’ short cuts for independent retail hard 
ware stores. “Lhese shorts should be of such 
a nature that the picture tells the stery, 
with litthe supplemental intormation — re 
quired for the caption. Prints should be 
glossies, at least 4x5 inches. The caption 
must include the name and address of the 
dealer who is the source of the idea. Mini 
mum payment is $4.00, on publication.” 

John F. Shrock, Editor. 

— Av] — 

Quicksilver, the poetry magazine publish. 
ed at P. QO. Box 2021, Tyler, Tex., pays 
for fly-leat and cover poems by subscription 
and for other poems at a varying rate from 


TYPING 
THE COPY CAT 
Electric Typewriter 25 years experience 
Manuscripts 40c per thousand words. Poetry Ic 
per line. Minor corrections in grammar, punc- 
tuation, spelling, etc., if desired. One carbon 
copy and extra first page free. Plus postage, 
please. 
Long-established Stenographic Service 
Bertha Treben Comstock Jerome, Idaho 
P. O. Box 1166 


Author & Journalist 
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says 
Make Money Writing! 


SUCCESSFUL WRITER MAKES IT EASY TO DO THE 
KIND OF WRITING EDITORS ARE EAGER TO BUY 


ARRY NEAL is a writer’s writer—an editor's writer! He learned the hard 

way. Although Harry Neal never even finished high school, he manages to 
get his full share of author's checks from such big magazines as Collier's, Cosmo 
politan, Liberty, Esquire and Argosy. 

The secret behind Harry Neal's success is not simply in his writing ability. 
A lot of writers can write and write well—but they can’t sell! Neal has dis 
covered’ 30: specific ways to make editors sit up and take notice of your work— 
a way to pack a punch into a story that gets editors on 
the edge of their chairs—and make them BUY! 


A Book that Puts ‘Sell’ Into 
What You Write 


Whether you write in your spare time or full time; 
whether you are just beginning to write or are an old 
hand at it; there’s bound to be at least one new idea in 
Harry Neal's new book that will pay you its small cost 
a dozen times over. 
As Douglas Lurton, former editor of Fawcett'’s and HARRY EDWARD NEAL 
now editor of Your Life Magazine says: “Most of the Author of “Writing and Selling Fact and 


more than a million dollars’ worth of manuscripts [ have Fiction.” His stories and articles have ap- 
purchased would have been better if the authors had read peared in Collier's, Cosmopolitan, Esquire, 
and used Harry Neal's book. It is ‘must’ reading for the True Detective, Argosy, Coronet, and many 
beginner and advised reading for the professional.” others. 


SEND NO MONEY—Read Book Free for 5 Days 
PARTIAL We want you to prove to yourself keep it; only after you decide that il 
CONTENTS just what “WRITING AND SELLING actually can boost your SALES, need 
FACT AND FICTION” by Harry Ed- you pay its low $2.50 price. Otherwise, 
ed Writing “Filler” ward Neal can do for you. You need just return it and owe nothing. Fatt 
Material. Plotting not risk a penny to find out. Simply enough, isn’t it? Mail coupon without 
ee eee send us the coupon (without money) money to WILFRED FUNK, INC., 
mol Editors Sit and get it for FREE EXAMINATION Dept. W279, 227 East 44th St... New 
Up and Take No- for 5 full days, without the slightest York 17, N.Y. 
tice of Your Work cost or obligation. 
How T Build 
Strong Characters 
from Simple Char- thre hook thor- § 


acter Traits. Where oughly. Only. af- WILFRED FUNK, Inc., Dept. W279 
and How to Collect ter vou decide to \ 227 E. 44th Street, New York 17, NY: 


Facts For Your At 
ticle Make Your Send me—for free examination—a copy of WRITING AND SELL 
ING FACT AND FICTION. If in five days I am not convinced that 
Look Like A this book can earn me many times its cost, I may return it and 
Winner The oe owe you nothing. But, if I decide to keep this book to og me in 
spare-time writing career, Ill send you only $2.50 plus few cents 


M an u script 


Secret of The my 
Beginning, the postage, as full payment. 

Middle, and 

the Closing of 3 gf Name 

Your Article § PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY) 

or Story. How 

To Win The v2 Addres 

Attention of A . 

Good Agent +} * City Zone No State 

How To Write 2.50 
Effective Dia- : > SAVE POSTAGE CHARGES—Check here if you enclose $2. 
logue. And I : WITH coupon. Then we pay all postage charges. You 
many more may still return book in 5 days for refund if not delighted. 
helpful chap- \ (Canadian orders—Send 25¢ extra for carrying charges. Only 
ters. \ U. S. currency accepted.) 


| 
| 
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$1 to $5. The need is tor lyrics such as 
are used in the better poetry markets; long 
poems are seldom used. 


What effect has the Korean war upon the 
magazine market? Our representative in New 
York reports that the war has caused publishers 
especially pulp magazine publishers—‘to perk 
up.” Editors are keeping their eyes Open for 
action stories in uniform in case of a quick 
call. Publishers remember how magazines sold 
when the troops were plentiful, and this can 
happen again. Any author with “uniform 
action stories in the trunk is being advised to 
get them out and _ revise them for setting and 
conflict. 

Slick magazines have started asking for stories 
of young reservists. One slick story sold) in 
which the trial of a case was turned in favor 
of the young lawyer when he announced that 
he had to withdraw because he had just re 
ceived a telegram from Uncle Sam. His girl 
was going, too! 

Magazines are expecting a growing circula 
tion and an active fiction market this fal] and 
winter so long as sufficient paper can be ob 
tained. 

Should TV be restricted, as is expected, maga 
zines will benefit. Human interest stories on 
homes which will be upset by the war is story 
material wanted. Psychological stories about the 
battle of ideologies are possible. One pulp pub 
lisher has already contracted for a serial actually 
naming Russia as the aggressor in an atom in 
vasion! Editors are listening to original ideas 
for treatment of the threatened war problems 
Perhaps never before has there been such a 
universal question-mark over the heads of edi 
tors. 

— Av] 


Originals Only is the name of a new try-out 
for plays, address 125 Waverly PL, Apt. 9A, New 
York 11. Tom Hill is co-producer. 

Under the new plan of this organization, a 
playwright may submit the manuscript of a 
full-length play. A fee of $25 is payable for 
the submission, “payable within a vear’s 
according to the announcement. Should the 
play be sold, this fee is refunded; if: it seems 
lacking in possibilities, it is returned to the 
writer with a written explanation and the fee 
reduced to $10. 

If the play is approved, it is read to a group 
composed of a minimum of 50 actors, actresses 
directors, technicians, agents, and writers. The 
author is responsible for providing one com 
plete typescript of his play for each characte 
in the drama. From the group mentioned 
cast to read the play is selected, and the read 


TYPING SERVICE 


ARTICLES LEGALS 
LABELS, REPORTS POETRY 
also ADDRESSING and STUFF 

> ING. By expert. Quick, dependable, reasonable 

> Rates on request. References 

MARY LEE KAEMMERLE 
Rt. 9, Frankfort, Kentucky 

DA 


, MANUSCRIPTS LETTER 
FORM LETTERS, 


> FILLERS, JOKES 


tig is to the remainder of the group. The au 
thor may attend, if he desires. 

\fter the reading of the play, each member 
of the group writes a ballot answering certain 
questions regarding the play. Vhese ballots are 
then studied by the producers of Originals Only 
end by the author. As many of the plays as 
possible ave then scheduled by Originals Only 
for “a workshop production.” It is then hoped 
to select plays for public presentation, Furthet 
information may be secured from Originals 
Only. 

Among recent casualties — list 
United Church Youth. 

Nursing World is the new title of 
Nurse and Hospital Review, 468 4th Ave.. New 
York 16. Need is for articles on nurses and 
nursing 1800 to 2500 words; drawings or photos 
should) accompany material when pertinent. 
Payment is | cent on publication. 

= 

Screntific American, 24 W. 40th St., New York 

I8, is not in the market for free-lance material. 
- 

We are catching up again with the title of 
the new magazine announced by Modern. Liv- 
ing Council, with Lawrence C. Goldsmith as 
editor, 17 FE. 45th St., New York 17. The maga 
vine was first named /¢ Happened to Me; dur- 
ing the summer it was renamed Speaking Frank 
/y; and it will hit the stands entitled Wh) 
Vite Magazine of Popular Psychology. My. Gold- 
smith indicates he prefers to work from out 
lines with authors, chiefly buying case histories 
of overcoming an emotional problem; articles 
are also needed in popular psychology, medi- 
cine, psychiatry, family problems, sex, marriage, 
etc, Lengths are 2000-3500 and payment 3 cents 
on acceptance 


Liberty and 


Trained 


“SPLENDID!” Says Leading New York 
Publisher of Tooker Assignment 


Two of My Ghosted Books 
Have Sold Over 10,000 Copies 


Now A COMPLETE SERVICE 


Outstanding Ghosting; Competent, Sym- 
pathetic Revision; Creative Criticism; Sales 
Offer in Cooperation with New York Agents. 

More than Twenty Years’ Experience as 
Magazine editor, successful free lance, critic 
and publisher. Author of “The Day of the 
Brown Horde” and numerous other books, 
short stories, articles, own and collaborative. 

Consideration Reading $1.00 cach for short 

Covers sales offer if salable, brief cri 
licism, or suggestion of further work, separ- 
ate fee to be arranged. Books $5. 
My technical books ‘Writing for a Living’ (clotr 
207 pages) $2.50; ‘How to Publish Profitably’ 
(paper) $1.00; “Atomic Short Story Technique ’ 
paper) $1.00. 


RICHARD TOOKER 


P.O. Box 148 
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Phoenix, Ariz. 


Author & Journalist 
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TIPS FROM OUR READERS 


ANOTHER LOOK AT RESEARCH 


Joun D. Black 


To let “I Write Research” by * Jay Ellis 
Ransom, in the March, 1950, 4 & J, go un 
challenged would be to do a great disservice 
to both research and to popular writers who 
might be influenced by what he has to say. 
I do not challenge the facts of Mr. Ransoii’s 
experience, but | do say they are unique. 
He leaves the impression that writing suc. 
cessful research papers is quite simple, and 
getting them published simpler still. He al- 
so savs that the publication of such papers 
adds greatly to a writer’s prestige and at 
least by inference leaves the idea that pres 
It just isn’t that simple. 

from the other side of the 
a research writer trying to get 

popular field. Once 1 
features with a free and 


lige pays off. 
I'm writing 
fence, that 1s, 
established the 
wrote newspaper 


“Yes indeed poets are born... too bloomin’ 


many of them!” 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations. Not a “‘tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course 
Personal criticism included. Write for particulars 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. O. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 


September, 1950 


easy touch. They didn’t sell for much, I 
never shot at the top markets, but they solc. 
Then I went away to college and started out 
on the research trail. Along the way I picked 
up a minor—straight A’s if it) matters—in 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 
A client writes:* ‘You are the first agent—whc 
ever did anything constructive for me. All other 
| went off on a tangent with beautiful theories 
| none of which were practical.” *(name on request) 
| Novels — Short Stories — Articles — Plays 
Write for and read by 

oadway produce 
ANALYSIS — CRITICISM — GUIDANCE 
REPRESENTATION 

Reading fees: $2.00 up to 5000 words; over 5000 
and up to 10,000, 50c per thousand; 10,000 to 
40,000, $7.00; full length novels & plays, $10.00 
Manuscripts typed, 20c per page. Return postage 
with each ms. please. Send for FREE BOOKLET, 
“To The New Writer.” 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York _32, N. Vv 
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WRITERS 
* WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY!® 


: Title Mag Price 
$ Yankee Frankenstein Sensation 
@ Taxicab Tidbits This Week 
$ The Scorpion True Detective 495.006 
a. | have written and sold the above articles plus® 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 1008 
different national magazines. > 
My students—WRITING AND SLANTING TO, 
DIRECT ORDER ONLY—are featured today "e 
scores of newsstand publications. 
! have developed a NEW—COMPLETELY PER-¢ 
SONAL-—-ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL - Courses 
in Article Writing SLANTING YOUR PERSONAL®@® 
TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MATERIAL = 
SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 
No offer AS UNIQUE — AS DIFFERENT — AS@ 
PRACTICAL—FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER® 
OR THE PROFESSIONAL—has ever before been @ 
made by a SELLING WRITER AND RECOG-®@ 
NIZED INSTRUCTOR 
rite for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet, 
“Writing To Direct Order Only.” 


WILL H. MURRAY 

Room 328 
7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 3, — 


“ZEST THE SPARKLING SUBSCRIBER-WRITTEN MONTHLY, 
BUYS SHORT-SHORTS, ARTICLES, ESSAYS, ANECDOTES, HUMOR & 
VERSE REGULARLY. WRITING CONTESTS EVERY ISSUE! 

sEnD /0¢(COIN) FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
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journalism from one of our best state uni- 
versities, as well as a B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. 
In the process, and in the years which fol- 
lowed, I’ve written stacks of research papers. 
Their sum total put my name in American 
Men of Science while I was still a student, 
and more recently in the first listing of Who 
Knows—And What. I say these things not 
to impress or brag, but to point out that 
the paragraphs which follow are based on 
the solid foundation of a better than aver- 
age record in this matter of writing research. 

“Editors of technical journals,” writes Mr. 
Ransom, “get ulcers early in life from worry- 
ing over how to fill their pages. Most of 
them come out quarterly to give more time 
to collect articles.” In those two sentences 
he has written more utter nonsense than I’ve 
read in the past five years. Journals are 
usually published quarterly solely because 
science can get so little financial support 
from a smoke, drink and speed-happy society 
that they can’t afford to publish any oftener. 
A technical journal that is self-supporting is 
as rare as a modest politician. None that I 
know of in biology breaks even. Certainly 
those that I know best are frequently held 
up on publication date until some angel 
comes along who can pay for an issue, and 
whose kindness is duly acknowledged some 
where in the journal. Furthermore, none 
that I know anything about has any shortage 
of manuscripts. 


’ 


I'll grant anything anyone says about the 
difficulties of a research writer learning to 
unlimber and write for the popular field. 
VH not grant that writing research is easy, o1 
that publication is easy to secure in the fields 
of the pure s¢ iences. 

Neither will I concede that writing of re 
search papers adds much to one’s prestige 
in the dollars and cents writing world. I'v 
found my Ph.D. quite a handicap in populai 
writing, something to keep concealed when 
ever possible, because editors think that all 


Learn Touch Typing at Home 
TRIAL OFFER 


PEERLESS METHOD BASIC INSTRUCTION 


$1.0 
Simp'ified and condensed—you can learn to type 
easiiy and anickly in spare time 
PEERLESS WORKBOOK 
Advanced instruction and exercises to create 
complished typist 
PEERLESS HANDBOOK 
A text and a ready reference book covering 
and manuscript forms and chapters on ) 
plied rhetoric, punctuation pelling, and many other 
subjects you should know 
Buy these books singly, or save; buy all three, post- 
paid, for only $5.00! 


If not satisfied return in 5 days for full refund 


PEERLESS PUBLISHING CO, 


1988 Broadway Denver 2, Colo. 
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Ph.D.’s are so far off center that they can’t 
possibly write to interest the general public. 
Perhaps they’re right. 

Mr. Ransom also writes about “100 free 
reprints” for each article published, and 
about editors of technical journals “writing 
for material.” Oh great and wonderful day! 
He has been signally honored. I’ve received 
free reprints only about three times in 20 
years of successful research writing, and 
never yet has any technical journal solicited 
me, or anv other scientist I know, for ma- 
terial. I did sell about 50 shorts to a major 
encyclopedia as the result of my prestige in 
the research field, and I’ve worn out two 
tvpewriters answering inquiries from other 
students asking for my help, but the editors 
never begged me on bended knee to write 
just one little old research paper for the 
June issue so they could get to press on 
time! 


USE YOUR MAIL BOX 


Wess Dycus 


Having just completed a relatively success- 
ful vear of marketing my verse, as compared 
with the four preceding vears, T would like 
to say this to struggling young poets: Use 
vour mail box! 

' believe that well written verse, if kept 
in the mail consistently, will eventually find 


MAMUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly-Accurately-Promptly 
Good Rond Paner. One carbon if desired. 50c per 
1,000 Words. Plus return postage 


ALTA GOWDY 
Los Angeles 17, California 


222 So. Flower St. 


YOUR STORY 


can be vitalized 
into brillance and oriainality 
YOU CAN WRITE 
as you have dreamed of writing, 
with confidence and skill 
TH: SERVICE OF THE VITALIZED STOR 
is built upon 12 years of intimate 
work with writers. It gives you 
New vision and joy in writing 
Collaboration where you need it 
A re-ploiting of your story 
Specialized training in dialog, 
transitions, suspense, action 
For short-stories, the cost is $4. 
PROMPT SERVICE @ 
BAYARD D. YORK 
Raymond Road, West Hartford 7, Conn. 
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4uthor & Journalist 


a place for publication. For four years I 
sent my wares out, but not methodically. 
The results were not too encouraging. Last 
year, | kept my poems in the mail and here 
is the outcome: fifty-six poems paid for; 
four poems retained for possible use in the 
future, to be paid for on publication; and 
four accepted gratis by three verse journals. 
Not an overwhelming record, certainly. But 
considered as against five paid-for verses in 
1948, it was gratifying to me. 

Yes, I, for one, am still struggling at the 
task I know to be worth the strugele,—and 


' 


I intend to keep my mail box busy! 


QUOTE 


(A feature based on books available from the 
Av] book service.) 


The main incentive to novel writing is, 
for most of us, the fact that the novel is the 
readiest and most acceptable way of embody- 
ing ideas and artistic statements in the con 
text of our time. 

To see why the novel characterizes om 
own period and civilization we need to look 
at society rather than at literature. The main 
feature of the other major techniques of 
communication is that they are addressed to 
an audience which shares with the artist a 
common background of cultural, religious 
or social belief. . (The novelist) will be 
influenced by the fact that he has no com- 
mon assumptions which he can take for 
granted in his audience. They are not a 
community of which he himself is part, but 
a number of persons sitting in separate chairs 
who do not know each other's names, and 
would hesitate to address each other without 
an introduction. I believe that this is the 
key to the nature of the novel. For the first 
time in recent history we have a_ totally 
fragmented society . . 

I believe the novel owes its characters 
almost wholly to that society. It is, in the 
first place, dependent on technical facilities 
which have never existed before. A novel 
cannot be memorized, it must be printed. It 
is radically individual in its approach, since 
it addresses itself to one reader at a time, 
and it can make no assumptions about his 


NOVELISTS! HERE’S YOUR BOOK! 

ls your subject usable? Can you plot it, give if 
timeliness, significance? Sound, detailed, practical 
discussions in ‘‘The Technique of the t 
Thomas H. Uzzell. New second edition of th 
thoritative work. Sent to you by return mail 
$1.75, by the author 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


Nove 


beliefs or activities comparable with those 
which the early nineteenth-century novel, 
addressed to a section of society, could make. 
It is the vehicle for serious literary com- 
munication based on narrative in a society 
where there is no common ground, no public 
myth which goes for granted, and an entire 
world has to be created and peopled sepa 
rately in each book which is written. 


Alex Comfort 


The Novel and Our Time (Alan Swallow, 
$1.25). 


GUIDE HELPS YOU SELL 


Just off the press!—this WRITER'S GUIDE TO 
MARKETING is most up-to-date available Con- 
tains over 2,500 markets for Filler Material, Ar- 
ticles, Short Stories and Short Shorts. Tells which 
publications offer best possib'e markets for your 
vie of writing and subject material. Gives ad- 
dresses of publications, names of editors, etc. May 
mean checks for you instead of rejection slips! 
Supp!y limited! So don't de’ay! Send only $1,50 
for your copy today! 


0400000000008 


COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 


200 S 7th St. Dept. 9-N St. Louis 2, Mo. 


E WRITER’S MARKET 


3 355355 


The Truth About Modern Poetry 
NEW POETIC LAMPS 
AND OLD 
By Stanton A. Coblentz 


By plain, explicit: analyses and exam 
ples. the editor of WINGS here clears 
away the fog that has been bewildering 
writers of poetry. A book for every poet 
would understand his craft, and 
poetry who seeks light amid 
the chaos of conflicting standards. 

£2.00 


a“ ho 


lover 


THE WINGS PRESS 
P. O. Box 332 Mill Valley, Calif. 


FORREST CARDELL 


New York Agent 


Are you a beginner? Do you want to make 
first <ale—-and then more and more as many 
my clients are doing through my exnert, pro- 
fe-sional help? You can co it. | hove made more | 
sales for my clients than | can re 
My daily, personal contacts with N. Y 
S have done the trick 
My reasonable terms will make 
to try my service 
Commission 10° Fees: $2 on any script up} 
‘9 5.000 words and 50c per M thereafter. Reason- | 
cble terms on book lenoths Return postage with | 
each MS. Stories and articles with any theme or 
topic in demand 


FORREST CARDELL | 


Literary Agent and Consultant 


t possible for you 


84-46 Jamaica Ave. Woodhaven, N. Y. 21| 
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WRITE FOR BIG MONEY— 
TELEVISION! 


New, big 1950 SPECIALIZED ONE LESSON COURSE 
in TELEVISION, by Will Heideman, shows you all you 
need to know about writing television shows and se!!- 
ing them. How to pick the best type of material, how 
to write it up, with sample of script and big market 
list. SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PRICE—ONLY $1.00! 
Don't delay. Save money by sending your order TO- 
DAY to 

J. C. SLOAN, Publishers’ Agent 


P.O. Box 1008, Dept. A Glendale, Calif. | 


MERIDEL LE SUEUR 


Learn Basic Structure in Writing as an Art AND 
a Craft 


by personal criticism and collaboration, 6 times in Best 
Short Stories of Year, Contributor to leading magazines, 
Author of ‘‘North Star Country.’ 


Children’s Books. Write Box 3190, St. Paul, Minn. 


WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine For Songwriters! 
Vital Tips —- Monthly Contest 
Songsharks Exposed! 


THE SONGWRITER’S REVIEW 


Sample 20c $2 per year 
1650-D New York 19, N. Y¥. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED r 

Promptly, efficiently on good quality Bond. ; 

Minor corrections if desired. Carbon copy, 

extra first and last pages. Mailed flat. 50c § 
per thousand words. 

JOHN C. GIBBS, General Delivery 
Union City, Tennesse: 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
How to write, what to write, and where to sell. Our) 
courses in Short-Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, 
Article Writing, Versification and others, offer con- 
structive criticism; frank, honest, practical advice; | 
real teaching. All courses moderately priced. 
For full particulars and a somple copy of the 

WRITERS’ MONTHLY, write today to: 

The Home Correspondence School | 
Dept. AJ _ Springfield 3, Masi 


‘POETS: Send self-addressed stamped enve-| 
* lope for PRIZE PROGRAM; Quarterly 
| prizes $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. You will re- 
ceive also description of HELP YOURSELF HAND-| 
BOOKS ($1 eacn) containing 999 PLACES TO SEND | 
POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Mogazine of Poetry | 
{Published monthly since May, 1929; 25¢ a copy, 

2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


Mitchell C. Hodges has started TV-Radio 
Show Service at P.O. Box 361, Madison Sq. Sta., 
New York 10. The service will provide a week- 
ly bulletin on a subscription basis to several 
hundred stations, agencies, and independent 
packagers of TV and radio programs throughout 
the country. The bulletin will contain capsule 
condensations of shows ready for marketing. 
Writers interested are advised to write to Mr. 
Hodges for further information before sub 
mitting ideas for programs. 

—Av] — 

Ranch Romances has been sold by Warner to 
the Standard Magazines, Inc., publishers of the 
Thrilling Fiction Group. Miss Fanny Ellsworth 
will continue as editor, and we are informed that 
the magazine will maintain its former policies. 
New address for Ranch Romances will be 10 E. 
40th St.. New York 16. 

—Av] — 

We are glad to report that our “market tip” 
on the new magazine Fantasy and Science Fr 
tion considerably underestimated the market 
provided by editors Anthony Boucher and_ J. 
Francis McComas. Founded as a quarterly, as 
we reported, the magazine has already become 
a bi-monthly The division between science- 
fiction and fantasy stories is about 50/50, and 
all lengths from 1000 to 12.000 are used. About 
10% of the material is reprint, and the editors 
are always glad to see tear-sheets of stories not 
previously printed in fantasy magazines. Al- 
though the magazine is published from the 
Spivi ack g group in New York, manuscripts should 
by all means be sent to the address of the edi 
tors, 2643 Dana St., Berkeley Calif.; to send 
to the New York address would involve con 
siderable delay. Best of all, the rates we re 
ported were low; the magazine pays up to 
3Y4 cents for stories under 2000, a flat S100 for 
the 3000-5000 length, and 2 cents for stories 
over 5000—for first serial rights only. Reprints 
ire approximately half of those rates, for one 
use only 

—Av] 

\ complete list of Texas poets is wanted for 
the bibliography being compiled by the Poetrs 
Fexas. All poets from the state who 
been listed should send names and 
information about their work to David R. Rus 
sell, 2945 Staiuford. Dallas 5. 


WRITE TO SELL 


Avoid the fumbling which loses sales. 
Use this successful, complete, step-by-step 
guidance: 

Novel Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Poetry Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Not sketchy outlines; each plan runs about 
350,000 words. Write for particulars and 


sample sheet. 
Also, completely personal training and 
coaching in short story technique. 


ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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TECHNIC OF THE WARNING 


> 9 
(Continued from page 12) 


the details of Althea’s realizing that if he 
could leave Ponto, he might leave her. 
What would she do? Wire John? Return 
repentant and humble? Would John take 
her back, and even if he did, what kind of 
marriage would it be? ... . Having used 
the technique of the warning, all these story 
factors are implicit in the simple action of 
her recalling the catch phrase, alone in a 
hot room in Rio. 

Aside from these purely technical advan- 
tages of the Warning, there is the other, 
more fundamental advantage—that of selling 
the reader on the rightness of the ending in 
the retributive-justice story. In these stories 
in which a wrong-doer is brought to justice, 
the reader should feel that the ending was 
inevitable and right. The triumph of jus- 
tice is, however, beclouded if the reader is 
allowed to feel, “The poor thing didn’t 
know any better.” If the protagonist has 
been warned, if he has had an opportunity 
to recognize and to choose the right way, 
but has wilfully pursued his wicked way, 
we strengthen our effect of the triumph of 
justice, of the protagonist reaping as he has 
sown. The result is a much more satisfying 
story. 

To recapitulate: If you are having trouble 
with the ending of a story that deals in mor- 
al values in which the protagonist is a 
wrong-doer who will be either punished or 
reformed in the end, it is quite likely that 
what you need is to go back and find the 
point in your story where you plant a Warn- 
ing. 

If your difficulty is specifically in finding 
a way to Clarify the moral issues or the ab- 
stract values at the end, where the story 
makes its climactic reversal, it is doubtless be- 
cause you have left till too late the establish- 
ment of the factors at stake. 

The importance of the “right” which will 
triumph at the last may not be clear to 
your protagonist till the very end, but it 
should have been evident to the reader 
much earlier. “To accomplish this, you will 


have to plant the true values in a warning. 
And make it valid to the reader that al- 
though the one course is right, the other 
the protagonist is able to continue 


wrong, 
wrong course, blinded to the right- 


on the 


ness of the other by the force of his com- 
pulsive desire or his obsession. 


. . @s much or as littlke COLLABORATION 
and REWRITING as your book or idea may 
require. Edited, arranged, typed on good bond 
with one carbon, ready for market. Most at- 
tractive rates... 
R. K. SHIPLEY 

2979 Frankford Avenue Phila., 34, Pa. 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume pub- 
lication, and in all contests. This nation-wide 
record improves constantly. For 25 years, | have 
taught poets, versifiers, and lyric writers how to 
perfect their product, whether written for money, 
pleasure, or self-expression; including my work 
as instructor at NYU and William & Mary. My 
work with pupils, ranging from beginners to 
Pulitzer Prize topnotchers, is done chiefly by cor- 
respondence. My Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 
($3.60) and Poets’ Handbooks ($1.60) are now 
standard; order from me. Why neglect longer 
the profits and byproducts of versification? Write 
today; you are unfair to yourself to delay longer. 
Send $1 for trial criticism of 1 poem; $3 for 2. 


Bozenkill School of Creative Writing 


Clement Wood, Director Delanson, N. Y. 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 to $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
The New 1950 Revized Course & Markets 

long training or professional style and plotting 
is needed. You may write that which will 
study the ecourse. Shows how 
news items, juvenile stories and art!- 
househo'd hints, etc. Special sections for sports- 
men, housewives, humorists, etc. Contains samples of 
published fillers Complete with latest list of over 
150 filler markets and rates. Included, a month of 
he'p on ap to 1500 words of your short items if you 

order tw Return this ad and $1.00 today! 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


Jennie Jewel Drive Orlando, Florida 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling 
need editorial revision of their 
scripts. Twenty years’ editorial 
2xperience qualifies me to give 
expert assistance with = short 
stories and novels. | on helping 
other writers make sales—l! can 
help YOU make sales! 


EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
FREE READING AND REPORT 
on one short story if you men- 
tion Author & Journalist. Special 
courses in Writing Short Stories 
—Writing for the Juvenile Mag- 
azines—and Writing Articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


WE REWRITE 


your Story on a 10 per cent Commission Bas's 
If the Story is salable as you have written 3t, 
the manuscript will be rushed to market for 
quick sale If in our opinion the Story can 
be nm > sa'able by rewriting, a Staff Write: 
will upply the technique, the ‘‘polish,”’ the 
professional touch Particular attention paid 
to Beginning Writers For Reading, Seven 
Page Analysis, plus on-the-script Editing, Cor- 
recting Polishing, Revising, plus Considera- 
tion for a Complete Rewrite Job on a 10 per 
Commission Basis, the only fee you pay: 
cript to 4000 words, 50c a 1000 words 
thereafter p!us return postage 
Positive’'y no personal interviews, p'ease. Mail 
manuscripts: ‘‘Attention, Rewrite Desk B.” 


RALPH NATHAN 
(Since 1932) 
814 44th Avenue, San Francisco 21, 


Calif. 


John W. McPherrin, who has replaced Barney 
Zerbe as editor of American Druggist, 572 Madi 
son Ave., New York 22, indicates immediate 
needs for articles telling how certain druggists 
have: 1. made friends with their local doctors; 
2. developed good salespeople out of green 
clerks; 3. met the increasing competition from 
supermarkets, variety stores, and house-to-hous 
salesmen of cosmetics, medicine, etc. Mr. Me 
Pherrin also indicates, “Wherever it is possible 
to obtain actual facts and figures on how much 
extra volume resulted from air-conditioning 
we would like to get such articles.” 


MONDAY MORNING STIMULATORS 


52 letters each containing a current market tip, 
an idea sparker and a pep talk, $10. Member- 
| ship in NEW YORK WRITERS GUILD (for pub- 
| lished writers everywhere) $1 now; soon $2 


| GEORGIA C. NICHOLAS 
| 516 Sth Ave., NYC 


MUrray Hill 7-4970 


“Although I was an established contributor to juve- 
nile magazines, | added encyclopedia and textbook 
markets through the efforts of 


ADELE M. RIES 


7338 West Evercll Ave. Chicago 31, 
says Catherine Corley Anderson. 
her details of manuscript criticism and 
in the juvenile-fiction-writing field today! 


Illinois” 


Write for 
coaching 


WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


‘“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY" shows you how to write 
and where to sell. REMEMBER only a selling car- 
' @onist IN NEW YORK CITY knows the needs o! 
NW. Y. markets. Sell the big magazines. Send 25c 'n | 
; Coin. Cartoonists needing N. Y. agent write } 


DON ULSH 
, 123-35 82nd Road, Dept. A.J., Kew Gardens, N. Y. 


| ARE YOU A SELLING WRITER? 


If not, my Coaching Plan will get you started 
Cost low and results thrillingly satisfactory. Write 
for info and free talent quiz. My book, MODERN 
WRITERS, now selling for $3.00. 

MARY KAY TENNISON 


Agent & Councellor 
Room 724, Ninth and Hill Street Bidg., 
_bos Angeles — - Vandike 4661 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


50c per 1000 words, one carbon and spelling 
corrections 
HESTER WELLS 
534 Woodward Blvd., Pasadena 10, California 


SOCIAL 


Correspondence Club 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
to help lonely, refined, marriageable men andwomen 
ind compatible friends. Discreet, confidential service . 

Vast nationwide membership. Est. 1922...Sealed particu- 
lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, Box 988, Jacksonville, Florida 
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Prize (ontests 


The Philadelphia Experimental Theatre an 
nounces a playwriting contest for full length 
plays opening June 1, 1950, and closing Decem- 
ber 1, 1950. Prominent producers, actors and 


directors will act as judges and the first two 


plays of their selection will be given a week's 
production by the Philadelphia Experimental 
theatre. Send scripts to Philadelphia Experi 
mental Theatre, c/o Mrs. Carrol T. Mitchell, 
226 19th St., Philadelphia, Penna. 

— Ac] — 

Its third annual one-act play contest is being 
conducted by The Y Plavers, Little Theatre of 
the Downtown YMCA, St. Louis 3, Mo., with 
deadline Oct. 31, 1950. The three winners will 
receive S100, $50, and $25 in cash, together with 
production of their plays. Entry blanks may be 
secured on request’ from Richard Claridge, 
chairman of the contest. 

— Avr] — 

Bookseller James Neill Northe is conducting 
the F. P. Davis contest for newspaper verse with 
prizes of $5, $3, and $2 offered for the “best 
contributing to everyday living.” The 
is given in honor of F. P. Davis, editor 
former annual Davis Anthology of News 
Priplicate copies should be sent, 
penname on the manuscripts, with real 
in sealed envelope accompanying the 
Entries returned only if enclosed with 
addressed envelope. Unpublished work 
published during 1949 and is 
Address the Davis Contest, 1016 N. 
Central, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


SLOGANS ARE IMPORTANT 
(Continued from page 13) 
I like Spry for all my frying and baking 
because after trying them all SPRY IS BEST 
BY TEST; it satisfies completely my de- 
mand for purity, speed, digestibility, econo- 
my—PERFECT SHORTENING FOR PER 
FECT RESULTS. 
This entry about Cantilever shoes won an 
RCA radio—it, 
I like Cantilever 
bility, true foot 


poems 
award 
of the 
pape 
using 
name 
poem. 
stamped, 
or work 
eligible. 


Verse. 


has a slogan ending: 

because with flexi- 
and other Canti- 
lever features, while my eve sees only a 
trim stylish shoe, my foot feels a natural 
fitted support which benefits my spine and 
legs as well as my feet, correctly balancing 
my whole body and proves CANTILEVER 
COMFORT IS A HEALTH AID. 

Make and you'll 


prizes. 


too, 
shoes 
contour 


words count, count 


REMEMB He NAME 
MILDRED 1. REID'S WRITE RS’ COLONY 
For a profitable vacation in N.H. with priv. instr. room, 
meals. REMEMBER MY NEW NOVEL—‘The Devil's Hand- 
dens"’ tor proof that I can practice what I teach oy 
l MY SEVEN BOOKS 
How! (Basic Technique) 
Yourselves! (Formulas) 
(Plots for everything) 
Sell! (Advance Technique) 
Short Shorts (8 types explained) 
n To Earn! (New approach to writing) 2 
s pie er: dens (Life and love in 1692) 


Devil’ 
RELD, Dundee Rd., Northbrook, Ul. 


MILDRED I 


Author & Journalist 


PLAYWRIGHT 

(Continued from page 10) 
Children respond with a thrill many adults 
have lost and long forgotten. 

Think of the fields so far untouched in 
children’s theatre playwriting! Where is the 
good, full-length, dramatically — exciting 
dramatization of the childhood of George 
Washington? Of Jefferson? Of George Rog- 
ers Clark? Of Queen Elizabeth? Of Colum 
bus? especially aimed at a youthful 
audience? 

Where are the plays for children’ based 
on our wonderful regional folklore, the row 
dy Western heroes, the lusty New England 
sea captains, the exciting incidents that stud- 
ded the growth of our land? 

Where are the farm stories, the city stor- 
ies, the wilderness stories, the stories of the 
sea, the stories based on the history of our 
cities states? Take one. state alone— 
your own. Its history, folklore, literature, 
its life today. What about the Indian, the 
Cowboy, the Quaker, the Pioneer? Where 
is the good modern play? 

Come up with something new and delight 
the publisher! 
(Ed. Note: 
issue use children’s: plays; 
plemental list for this of 

printed in the mext issue.) 


Some play markets listed in’ this 
Miss Hortan’s sup 
play will be 


NEAT BUT NOT GAUDY 
(Continued from page 9) 

blithely slipped away since you mailed the 
first envelopes. Your natural instincts will 
now tell you to start biting your nails, pres 
sing your nose against the windows, and in 
viting the postman in for coffee (if you give 
him toast, too, he will not be able to hear 
vou so well for the crunching and you may 
be able to peck in his bag just the wee-est 
bit). In the end you will have to give up 
with the postman, though, and then you will 
begin to write fretful notes to irritate the 
(What purpose could they 


editors. other 


possibly haver) ‘This, you tell yourself as 
you slip a gentle reminder into the mails, 
will route them out of their lethargy; what 
do they do in there all day, anyway? And 
sure enough your verses come back. Prompt- 
ly, that is. You may be the patient type, 
though, in which case, forgive me, this isn’t 
the way you operate at all. Perhaps you are 
willing to wait a little while, knowing as 
you drum your fingers good-naturedly, that 
the editors are reading your work thorough- 
ly at least. You are so right! But if you are 
the naturally nervous jumpy kind who's al 
ways afraid that some black old thief in the 
night has snatched your verses or plundered 
the mails and is even now eating bobby-sox 
specials after having cashed your check, of 
course, then, by all means don’t sweat it out. 
Send a simple penny post card or perfumed 
letter and find out what gives. First you 
should know, though, that no reputable firm 
would ever use anything without paying for 
it, the mails are fairly dependable, editorial 
sometimes very busy, and some- 
times an editor gets a ‘“Where’s-my-stuff” 
note, finds said stuff in his “maybe-buy” 
pile, and hustles it back to you to shut you 
up, keep you quiet, that is. 

Just one more thing, be sure you put some 
kind of title on your verses so that the editor 
will know he’s about to read Christmas or 
Birthday or something for Sweetest Day. If 
the family be sure to 


offices are 


it's for a member of 


WE NEED 10,000 MEN 
AND WOMEN— 
To qualify to teach others to Staff, write, 
lecture, teach and otherwise share in our 
56-year Copyright of the first analysis of 
THE LAW OF REASON AND CREATION of 
all things; to FREE each one from fear, 
want and servitude; To become their own 
BOSS! To teach anywhere in the U.S. WE 
HAVE NOTHING TO SELL! If interested 
mail this ad with your name, address, age 
and backaround, for FREE COPY of our 
MOTIVATION BOOKLET IX, for further 
details. 
REASONING MIND FOUNDATION 

| 2424-A&J Whittier Bivd., Los Angeles 23 


ED BODIN 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
17, Bonded agent, sells to slick, pulp 
and book markets. He has no course 
and never circularizes, but treats au- 
thors as individuals. Welcomes talent- 
ed writers only—not those who think 
they win by pull. He sells his own 
writings. Edits a magazine on the side. 


I Want to Contact 
New WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to 
$100, offered every day. The easiest way to 
write for pay. No previous experience necessary. 


Send for FREE DETAILS. No obligation. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468-3 Independence Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Septem ber, 1950 


| 
pa 


AUTHOR 


€& JOURNALIST 


“Will Supply You With Th 
Practical Tools for WRITING 


AND SELLING— 


® THE WORLD'S BEST 
MARKET LISTS 


HELPFUL ARTICLES ON 
ALL KINDS OF 
WRITING 


LATEST TIPS FROM 
THE NATION’S 
EDITORS AND 
PUBLISHERS 


INSPIRATIONAL ARTI- 
CLES BY FAMOUS 
WRITERS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF 
NEW PUBLICA- 
TIONS 


For 30 DAYS ONLY, A&J 
makes the following offer: 


14 MONTHS FOR $2 


! (CLiP AND MAIL TODAY) 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 

! Denver 10, Colorado 
1 


Dear Editors: 

| wish to take advantage of your 
30-day offer. Please enter my sub- 
scription for A&J for 14 MONTHS for 
$2, which allows me two issues of 
the magazine FREE. 
(Regular subscription rate, $2 a year 


Name 
Street 
City 
State 


Enclosed find ( ) Currency 
) Check ) Money Order 


(Foreign rates 50c extra) 


put that in the title. Simply “Brother Birth- 
day” will do the trick, although some com- 
panies are open for suggestions on titles and 
if you have good ones they can help sell the 
verses. However, in your enthusiasm to sup- 
ply new titles don’t invent new reasons for 
having cards. Each company has its own 
list of titles and just because you have writ- 
ten a perfectly nifty verse for your Brother- 
in-law’s Cousin on the occasion of the 10th 
\nniversary of his old-maid-daughter’s Wed- 
ding, doesn’t mean that they'll immediately 
slip a new title on their list. If a company 
just doesn’t publish a card for “My dear 
old Aunt at Michaelmas” there’s no talking 
them into it, believe me. 

Maybe you'd like a word about your filing 
system, I dunno. Maybe you know all about 
filing systems, I dunno. Many writers find 
it convenient to give each verse a number. 
[ don’t know quite how this system works 
but it must because everybody’s doing. it. 
Personally, my own test of a filing system is, 
if it doesn’t take a good long time to keep 
up, it's no good. Ask anyone with any kind 
of a system how he operates. He'll love tel- 
ling you (espcially if you're small and straw- 
berry blonde) , and if it confuses you in true 
business-like fashion or looks as though it 
would take longer to keep up than the one 
youre using, adopt it for your own, adding 
as you go your own little complications and 
quirks to make it the more fascinating. 

The most successful greeting-card-verse 
writer that I have known is a person for 
whom early rising often seemed next to im- 
possible. That is, she was no early bird by 
nature, but she did insist on the worm. Her 
method of approach was to get up at five 
o'clock morning after morning and write a 
certain number of verses, before she went to 
work. She was also equally insistent that 
they be good verses. With all that  persis- 
tence, how could she lose? She didn’t; she 
became, and still is, one of the top verse 
writers in the country. P.S.—She got the 
worm too! (Some get away, some don’t.) 

So you see, if you have the talent and the 
perserverance, meter, rhyme, beauty, wit, 
charm, personality, brains, a good figure, a 
sense of decency, a love of humanity, and a 
pencil, naturally or acquired, if you have 
these, and you enjoy writing verse—all I 
can say is roses are red and violets are blue. 


AUTHOR'S EDITIONS 


Have your poems, essays, etc., privately printed 
in attractive book form. Reasonabie prices for 
smali, fine editions. 


for further particulars write 


CECIL L. ANDERSON 
11032 McVine Ave. Sunland, Calif. 


Author & Journalist 


fo 
—— 


ADEAS... 


(ADEAS offers you, 
portunity, for a few cents, 
one line to 50 words’ worth. Taboos? One: A&J ask 
that the lines here be in good taste. Literary critics 
and agents, typists, stationers, and those who offer cor- 
respondence courses have found advertising space 
elsewhere in the magazine. Rates here run 7c a word 
for the first insertion and 6c after that, for the same 
copy. Copy deadline is the first of the month pre- 
ceeding publication. Address correspondence to ADEAS 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, Denver 10, Colorado.) 


PERSONALS 


SOMEONE TO CARE—Thaot universal need. Join THE 
FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte Kay, Box 670, 
Seattie, Wash. Postage, please. 

COMPLETE CHARACTER ANALYSIS. Send $1.00 with 
page of handwriting, also date, month, year, hour 
and place of birth. A real surprise awaits you. 
LANIDRAC, 1111 Burlingame Ave., Apt. 405, 
Detroit 2, Mich. 

WANTED COMPLETE INFORMATION on public speak- 
ing clubs, courses, articles, books, magazines, 
mailing lists. .hat have you? Letter first. Hugh 
J. Savage, 737 West Elm St., Lima, Ohio. 

TRADE MAGAZINES—Business, Vocational, Diversion. 
Current copies, all fields, through easy-to-get-ac- 
quainted plan. Send now for List. It’s free. Com- 


the reader and writer, an op- 
to air your wares, from 


mercial Engraving Publishing Co., 34FF North Ritter, 
Indi polis 19, Indi a 


MARKETS 


“PEN MONEY,” a book listing hundreds of markets 
and contests for fillers and other brief contribu- 
tions of all types. Send 50c. Freese Publications, 
Upland, Indiana. 

101 CASH MARKETS for all kinds of Poems 25c. 
Fillers and Short Paragraphs, Details and Markets 
25c. Writers Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 

NEW FOLIOS! 125 Paying Markets for Poetry and 
Greeting Card Verses—25c. 100 Markets for Hu- 
mor and Cartoons—25c. 100 Markets for Fillers 
and Short Items—25c. 100 Markets for Short 
Short Stories—25c. Selling Tips, Submitting instruc- 
tions, included free. Complete Research Services. 
H. Bierman, 4746 Berryman Ave., Culver City, Calif. 

AUSTRALIAN MARKETS wide open for American 
writers. Detailed requirements, $1.00. FACTS 
ABOUT AUSTRALIA, three questions, $1.00. Miss 
Margoret Wellmcn, P.O. Box 18, Tighe’s Hill 2N, 
N.S.W., Australia. 

A MARKET WITHOUT REJECTIONS FOR BEGINNING 

WRITERS! New folio gives step by step instruction 
on HOW to hit and MAKE it pay. Gives salable 
patterns to follow, “‘tricks of the trade,’ expert 
“know how.’ EASY TO HIT! PROFITABLE! RE- 
JECTIONLESS! $1.98 ppd. Mack, 303 Prospect, 
Dunellen, N. J. 

100 QUIZ SUBJECTS combined with Dr. I. Q. Cal- 
endar, Instructions, Markets. $1.00. Pattillo Agency, 
Clanton, Alabama. 

WRITERS, COMPOSERS: Your name on a penny card 
brings price list. Magdalene Kuhlman, 184 South 
Point Drive, Avon Lake, Ohio. 

POETS! Send stamped, self-addressed envelope for 
FREE details on big new contest open to all Poets 
in next issue of ‘‘POETTE.” Cash! Cash! Cash! 
Write “POETTE,” P.O. Box 13666, W. Los Angeles 
25, California. 


BOOKS & MAGS 


CARTOON GAG WRITER. ‘Cartoonists Bible’ $2.00. 
Don Ulsh, 123-35 82 Rd., Kew Gardens, N. Y. 
WHO SELLS STORIES? Characters, if built plausibly! 
“Handbook of Emotions,” $1.00. Over 500 reac- 
tions, alphabetically. Humanity Studies, 164 Cedar 

Grove, New Bedford, Mass. 

NEW WRITERS! We'll pay you $2. . . See ad page 21. 

HOW TO WRITE SHORT STORIES THAT SELL (Clifton 
Anderson) $1.00. HOW TO READ CHARACTER AT 
A GLANCE (Herman A. Von Waggoner) $1.00. 
RELIGIONS OF ALL NATIONS (George S. Classon) 
will be given free with $2.00 order. S. F. Fletcher, 
P.O. Box 4644, Miami 28, Fla. 

FIND REAL HAPPINESS AND SECURITY. Learn how 
to live without making money your MASTER. Send 
$2.00 for the book ‘‘How To Live Without Money.” 
Examination privileges allowed, or send for full! 
details. David Dewey, Fort Myers, Florida. 


THE PLOT BOOK. Make your own, Create original 
plots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
Makes writing simpler, easier. Folio shows how. 
Price, 50c. Writecroft Service, Gurnee 2, Ill. 

HERE’S HOW. 4 booklets by Pauline Bloom, widely 
published writer and teacher: THOROUGH MAR- 
KET ANALYSIS with selected market listings; 
TABOOS; HOW TO CREATE CHARACTERS; STORY 
ANALYSIS, reprint and detailed analysis of story 
by Pauline Bloom. Pauline Bioom Workshop—A, 
509 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS on writ- 
ing, bought, sold, rented, cnd exchanged. Money 
back guarantee. Smith’s, 84 Washington, Peabody, 


Mass. 

1S YOUR TYPING MIDDLING TO POOR? See Peer- 
less Trial offer, page 28. 

ANOTHER A&J SPECIAL. 32.8 cubic inches of LITTLE 
BLUE BOOKS (11 books), covering manuscript prep- 
aration, poetry, grammar, short stories, etc. Ot 
great help to writers. Postpaid, only 50c. AUTHOR 
& JOURNALIST, Denver 10, Colorado. 

$250 WEEK Reported. Free illustrated book “505 Odd 
Successful Businesses.” Work home. Expect some- 
thing odd. Pacific-E, Oceanside, California. - 

ATTENTION: CONTEST HOBBYISTS—Better Parties 
Club wents new name for ‘Party Ideas,’ the 
monthly bulletin of games, ideas, etc., for par- 
ents, teachers, clubs, party fans. Details, list of 
prizes announced in early issue. All members 
eligible. Membership $1. Bessie Kyle, Shumway, 


Illinois. 
CONTESTERS! “CONTEST FLYER” IS THE HELP-FULL 
CONTEST BULLETIN! Send dime for sample issue. 


Flyer, Box C, 687 Morgan, Camden 4, New Jersey. 


INSTRUCTION 

SHORT FEATURES THAT SELL QUICKLY. Where to 
get, how to write, where to sell. 25c. 3c stamps 
or coin. Writecraft Service, Gurnee 2, Ill. 

TEACH-YOURSELF WRITING COURSES & Books, new 
and used, bargain prices. W. Heideman, Jennie 
Jewel Drive, Orlando, Florida. : : 

HOW TO BUILD UP A STORY—helpful, detailed, in- 
structive 6000-word treatise for beginning writers 
tells step-by-step procedure. Fifty cents postpaid. 
Osborne, 23 Green, Wollaston, Mass. ; 

WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby seli 
as quickly as possible? Find answer my ad, this 
magazine, page 24. NATALIE NEWELL, Ghost- 
writer. 

WRITING TROUBLES? Inexpensive folios and courses 
to help you sell. Free list. Robert Wise, 11672 
Des Moines Way, Seattle 88, Wash. 

IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, you 
moy earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, home 
or office, in a New Duplicating Service for Ad- 
vertisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, Ar- 
gyle 19, Wisconsin. 

“HOW TO WRITE THE 7 TYPES OF CARTOON GAGS” 
$2.00. “How |! Earn Over $160.00 A Week Car- 
tooning for the Trade Journals’ $2.00. Free Info. 
Lew Card, Dept. 1-10, La Habra, California. 

SAMPLE COPY “Amateur Camera-Journalist & Fea- 
ture Writer’ 25 cents. Holden, Bookseller, Ger- 
mantown 3, Tennessee. 


OPPORTUNITIES 
$25 FOR A NAME: Send stamped self-addressed en- 
velope for details. Bessie Kyle, Shumway, Illinois. 
PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. Paul's 
Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 
REMINGTON CULTURAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB 
wants writers, artists, musicians, poets, booklovers, 
others gifted with friendliness, literary, artistic 
aspirations. Send $2 for year’s membership in 
genuine Cultural Correspondence Club!!! Box 1536, 
Vallejo, California. 
EARN MONEY writing trade news. Something easy. 
Information free. Charles Olive, Willmar, Minnesota. 
TELEVISION is your short story market! Complete 
details—how to prepare a TV script—where and 
how to sell. Only $1. TV Forecast. Dept. J-3. 
9 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
PUBLICITY—Aspiring songwriters, models, poets. Low 
cost publication. Sure-fire plan, 10¢. Thalei 
Dechert, Box 5617, Chicago 80. 
GUARANTEED Typewriter Ribbon Renewer! 
supply, 50c! Hirsch’s, Spring Valley, N. Y. : 
$150.00 AND UP. A Unique Plan for Amateur Writ- 
ers. Only one writer to a locality. No rejection 
slips. No advertising. Very low operating costs. Be 
your own boss—work from home. Plan as advertised 
or money back. Complete Plan $1.00. B. Hall, 332 
West 5th street, room 5A, Jacksonville 8, Florida. 


Year's 


A WORLD of difference. The critic handling your manuscript 

can lounge beneath a banyan tree while tte New York agent 
must hustle, make contacts and keep abreast of constantly chang- 
ing editorial demands. 


The critic says, “Your story is good; go sell it.”’ 


FRANK Q. BRADY, the Literary Agent says, “Your story is 
good; I'll sell 


You need me—an experienced, aggressive, hard-hitting agent 
to push your manuscript. I’m located in New York City, the heart 
of the publishing world and am well equipped to handle your every 
writing need. SEND ME YOUR SCRIPT TODAY! 


RATES: PRCYFSSIANALS: 10°% commission on sales if you've sold over 
$250 to national mark>ts within the last year, NEWER WRITERS: (covers full 
Collaborative Criticism if script should not be ready for marketing and not just 
superficial reading report) $1 or fraction thereof to 10,000 words, then 50c per 
thousand to 30,000 words—enclose fee with each manuscript. Minimum fee 
per script, $3. Prompt reports. READING FEE ALWAYS REFUNDED ON SALE 


OF MANUSCRIPT. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS READ WITHOUT CHARGE due to increased pub- 
lisher demand. Send yours today for my prompt and frank appraisal. No obliga- 
tion. 


REWRITING and GHOSTWRITING—Professional revision or creation of 
your novels, non-fiction or stories. Send full details concerning your particular 


problem. 


Write today for free booklet YOUR KEY TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING. 


IN CHOOSING A LITERARY AGENT—WHY NOT THE BEST? 


FRANK Q. BRADY, Literary Agent 


Dept. AJ, 55 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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